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An Invitation 
To Friends of the Student Y. M. C. A. : 


HETHER you are a student member, a faculty adviser, an 

“old Grad” or just a friend of students, we want to invite 

you into partnership with us in this intriguing and urgent 
task of aiding, encouraging and strengthening the Christian Move- 
ment among nearly three quarters of a million men and boys in 
college and preparatory school. This Movement does not need to 
be imported. It is native to the “college soil” but it does need the 
kind of help that comes from conferences with other students, 
from mutual sharing of experience and from a consciousness that, 
paralleling other intercollegiate aspects of present-day life, is a 
strong and growing intercollegiate Christian Movement. 


OR over fifty years this “inescapable intercollegiateness” of the 

Young Men’s Christian Association Movement in the colleges 
has expressed itself in a national committee, a national staff and 
in field and national conferences. —In 1930 the total National Coun- 
cil budget is $208,000. Of this $42,000 is secured through the gen- 
eral Y. M. C. A.; $26,000 is covered by refunds, State Committee 
appropriations and a limited endowment. The balance of $140,000 
must be secured from students and professors, lecal Associations 
and from friends. We invite your help. 


N addition to this financial aid we welcome the sympathetic 

moral support of friends in the colleges, and everywhere, who 
are alive to the vital part which college students are to play in the 
great world of affairs in coming years. —In the past decade the 
number of students in the colleges has doubled. New resources 
and new friends are essential to a growing work in such an ex- 
panding and significant field. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF STUDENT ASSOCIATIONS 
Student Division, Y. M. C. A. 
Wendell Groth, Chairman, National Council Students Associations 
i Thomas W. Graham, Chairman, National Student Committee 


William E. Sweet, Vice-Chairman Henry Sloane Coffin Vice-Chairman 
David R. Porter, Executive Secretary Walter W. Head, Treasurer 


347 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Calvary 


Friendless and faint, with martyred steps and slow; 
Faint for the flesh but for the spirit free, 

Stung by the mob that came to see the show, 

The Master toiled along to Calvary. 

We jibed him as he went with houndish glee, 

Till his dimmed eyes for us did overfiow; 

We cursed his vengeless hands thrice wretchedly— 
And this was nineteen hundred years ago. 

But after nineteen hundred years the shame 

Still clings and we have not made good the loss 
That outraged faith has entered in his name. 

Ah, when shall come love’s courage to be strong? 
Tell me, O Lord—tell me, O Lord, how long 

Are we to keep Christ writhing on the cross? 


—EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


The Children of Night 
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Who’s Who 


A. HERBERT GRAY—British preacher, author, 
lecturer—writes after five months spent in col- 
leges and preparatory schools under the direction 
of the Student Christian Association Movement. 


HARRY EMERSON FosDICK—author and univer- 
sity preacher—wminister, visibly at Riverside 
Church in New York City; invisibly on Station 
WJZ. 


RICHARD ROBERTS—Minister, Sherbourne 
Church, Toronto; author of “The Untried Door.” 


Our reviewers this month are: ELEANOR EL- 
LIOTT, Oberlin and Berea; FRANCIS HENSON, 
Lynchburg and Yale; Georce STEWART, Linfield 
(nee McMinnville) and Yale and a minister in 
Stanford, Connecticut; and two present and one 
past member of the staff of Traveling Student 
Secretaries; CLYDE A. MILNER is Dean of Men 
at Earlham College. 


Our correspondents are: Tetsuo Scott Mry- 
AKAWA, of Cornell, an American of Japanese de- 
scent; EVERETTE M. WEBBER, a student at the Col- 
lege of the Ozarks; W. H. TINKER, Amherst and 
Union, now intercollegiate secretary in New 
York City. 
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Editorials 


Easter 


HE great thing about Easter is the way it 

makes us think not about death but about 
life. For after all the essential questions about 
immortality—or as Professor Lyman said at Har- 
vard, about the self becoming a permanent part 
of the universe—have to do first with the nature 
of life itself and also with the nature of the uni- 
verse. The great question which each one of us 
asks at least occasionally, “How shall I regard 
life after death?” becomes, then, “How shall I 
regard life before death?” If we want life rich 
and creative, we look to those most qualified to 
speak. So in electricity we look to Edison or Mar- 
coni. It is not a theologian but a historian who 
from a similar approach to life says: “In religion 
it is Jesus or nothing. We live in a world in 
which Jesus is the last word.” That at least is 
the significance of Easter for many people who 
are inquisitive about the meanings of all the buzz 
around us; it shows how much richer life is than 
we had thought and how inevitable a Guide we 
have into these riches. 


A Dash for Freedom ' 


NCE we heard of a man who went through 

college without making a single friend. When 
in history this strange phenomenon appeared and 
in what desolate institution we cannot discover. 
That man’s tribe has not increased. His college 
career is not that of a man who opens a new 
epoch. On the contrary, the most typical college 
experience is that of comradeship. Most students 
say about themselves what ancient history said 
about the first friendless man: “It is not good 
for man to be alone,” and they discover ingenious 
ways of friendliness. Extra-curriculum activities 
thrive because of our insatiable hunger for action 
and for exhilarating fellowship. Now come those 
who fear we have overplayed our hand. Life 
has become not only happy but also hectic; not 
only exhilarating but also exhausting. The dar- 
ing souls are making a dash for freedom. We 
are hearing more now about Quiet Hours, Week- 
End Retreats, Silence and groups for contempla- 


tion and worship. It seems that some of us are 
discovering that in getting acquainted with every- 
body we may fail to get to know ourselves. 


Sidestepping a\Moral Issue 


fg eg is no need to dwell upon the facts in 
the Harvard vs. scrubwomen episode. With 
surprising and salutary thoroughness they have 
been spread before the eyes of the educational 
world. The low wage, the prolonged but incon- 
clusive fencing with the minimum wage commis- 
sion, the legal ultimatum, the peremptory dis- 
charge of the women just before Christmas and 
the attempt at a plausible explanation—all to save 
2.5 cents per hour to a university with property 
and endowment worth more than a hundred mil- 
lion dollars! 

It is not surprising that the State Legislature 
is considering a repeal of the law exempting Har- 
vard property from taxation. The only ground 
for such a law is that an educational institution 
is supposed to be pioneering in leadership of value 
to the whole community. But in the present case 
Harvard actually has been following a policy 
more reactionary and anti-social than the con- 
science of the commonwealth would tolerate. It 
is a dark day for Harvard, and a day of timely 
warning to other institutions to square their 
economic practice with their responsibility for 
social progress. 

The Crimson criticized the authorities sharply 
—but for their clumsy handling of the affair 
rather than for their unethical dealing with uni- 
versity labor. A student editorial expresses an- 
noyance and exasperation with the administra- 
tion’s mismanagement which they say can be ex- 
cused only “on the ground that they have had 
woefully little practice in a proper handling of 
the press.” This is a case calling for something 
more than “thorough-going disgust” with the way 
in which the Comptroller’s office handled the af- 
fair. A bad deal would have been made in- 
finitely worse if, through political sharpness, the 
authorities had been able to keep the bare facts 
from public view. 
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It always is easy to blame ourselves for lack of 
discretion rather than for lack of morals, but the 
ethically wise man is he who welcomes the light 
that pierces the darkness even at the foot of his 
own lighthouse! 

There are instances, fortunately, where institu- 
tions confronting situations like that at Harvard 
have found a more satisfactory course, but un- 
fortunately one which has not brought the same 
degree nor kind of national publicity. In two 
such cases the institutions themselves made an 
investigation of the needs of their workers and 
in each case went beyond both the legal require- 
ments and the current wage-market in the in- 
creased payroll they put into effect. This kind 
of action inevitably results when an institution 
begins to seek consistency between its profes- 
sions of lofty ideals and its more obscure economic 
obligations. 


No Time for Ballyhoo 


F THE INTERCOLLEGIAN wanted to be 

quoted throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, with pictures of its Editorial Board on 
a hundred first pages, the formula to be followed 
is an easy one. Attack Prohibition. Say the law 
cannot be enforced. Defend personal liberty. 
Favor a delegation of liquor control by the states. 
Praise the Canadian system. Cite statistics to 
prove that the colleges are wet. And presto! 
(with liberal reservations for a sense of humor) 
one’s fame is made! 

sut we are not prepared to take this short-cut 
to quasi-popularity. First, because we do not 
care for that kind of glory, and second, because 
the facts seem to us not to warrant an attack 
on the Eighteenth Amendment—any more than 
upon the law against smuggling. Both laws are 
being broken flagrantly and by “the best people.”’ 


We are not blind to the difficulties involved in’ 


attempting in one generation to do away with the 
use of alcohol. Not only is it an institution with 
deep rootage in the past, but in this high speed 
era it serves as an easy outlet for nervous tension. 
The jaded, not less than adventurous searchers 
for thrills, find a double satisfaction in breaking 
this particular law: added to the verve of con- 
sciously violating any law is the temporary elan 
of partial or complete intoxication. In a real 
sense, We are moving counter to the currents of 
tradition and of the present. But the answer 
does not lie in the direction of acquiescence before 
difficulties. There is a right course based on facts 
and leading toward social progress and it is that 
course which we in the Student Christian Move- 
ment are obligated to find. Certain facts already 
are clear. College men and women need educa- 
tion and articulation on this major social question. 


——— 


Ballyhoo must be met with a new campaign 
of education—and the basis of that education 
must be the personal and social effects of the use 
of alcohol. To debate anything else is to beg the 
central issue. It is the hope of THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN that on every campus Christian Associa- 
tion and other groups will meet for prolonged 
and active study of the prohibition question— 
prolonged to achieve a real understanding of all 
the factors involved and active to deal with’ the 
problem on their own campuses. An expression 
of student opinion will be welcomed in these 
columns. 


Student Editorial 
A PLEA FOR LIGHT 


F the average college student—not the intel- 

lectual radical—cannot be made to see nation- 
alism in its truer lights, then there can be no 
hope for a world unsaddled with the burdens of 
Mars. If the average college student does not 
stand above the average citizen in ability 
to analyze sources of human es 'ffering and grief, 
then the college falls under serious indictment of 
failing in its function. If the average college 
student can be dragooned into blind patriotic fury 
by militaristic organizations and jingoistic press, 
then the cause of human happiness would be fur- 
thered by the closing of college doors. 

Responsibility in this connection lies squarely 
at the feet of the faculty which for a period of 
four years bends its efforts toward the inculca- 
tion of ideas and ideals in the student body. 
Faculty members who are still harboring hatreds 
born between those ghastly years 1914-1918 
should be forever silenced on issues of national- 
ism. The generation now receiving instruction 
from its older (but not always wiser) teachers has 
a definite right to receive fair treatment. This 
older generation has no right to determine what 
wars we shall become embroiled in—wars in 
which our elders will be restricted to academic 
sidelines. Yet in subtle and various ways, by 
making their emotions our emotions, by shoulder- 
ing us with their hatreds and passions, our teach- 
ers can do this very thing. 

At this point, we maintain, it is the student’s 
duty to keep his own mental integrity. Let 
him not be misled by labels and innuendo. Let 
him not be afraid of the twin spectres of con- 
vention and conformity. Let him stand up and 
see things as they are—see war as the tool of 
economic greed, the devastator of human kind- 
ness, the benefactor of none but the overlords of 
society. There are far worse things than per- 
secution, as H. M. Tomlinson has said, and one 
of them is denying the light. 

E. F. ALLEN. 

In The Daily Cardinal Univ. of Wis. 
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A Letter from A. Herbert Gray 


Written by a beloved British colleague after five months con- 
ferring with student groups and speaking in many of our leading 
American universities. 


My DEAR EDITOR: 


After five delightful months spent in the uni- 
versities and colleges of your country, may I say 
a farewell word through THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


I must needs begin with thanks. But how can 
I express the gratitude which my wife and I feel 
to all the presidents, professors, college chaplains, 
student pastors, Association secretaries, and 
undergraduates of both sexes who have combined 
to make our visits delightful and who have show- 
ered kindnesses upon us? I am tempted to pen 
American Hospitality” which would 
develop into a hymn of praise. This is said to be 
a materialistic age. Perhaps itis. But certainly 
a belief in practical kindness rising at times to 
genius in the art of friendship is an obvious 
American trait. I feel that I have made many real 
friends. It was often a grief to have to say good- 
bye when my schedule commanded me to move 
on; and as I write my heart is heavy because of 
the thought that I may never see some of them 
again in this world. I hope sincerely that thos« 
of them who come to England will believe that 
our invitations were very sincerely meant, and 
will remember that our address is: 14 Haslemere 
Road, N. E. London, England. 


URING my visit I have been re- 
1) peatedly asked to compare 

British and American students. 
I have tried always respectfully ‘to de- 
cline. I have no desire to judge Amer- 
ican life in any respect by the standard 
of British life. We have our own very 
complex and difficult problems in 
Britain, and there are all too many 
facts about us to make the heart of a 
sincere lover of Britain sad. 


an article on 


There are very real reasons which 
might incline us to envy you. There 
is still much space in your country and 
there is some spaciousness in your 
lives. You have still amazing oppor- 
tunities and abundant energy where- 
with to make use of them. Indeed, the 
energy displayed in the multiplication 
of campus activities almost makes a 
visitor dizzy. I suppose your students 
have some time in which to study, but 
I do not know where they find it. And 
frankly I disbelieve in the hurried life. 





The author of “Men, Women 
and God.” 


For the appreciation of any really great thing in 
life, time and quietness are required. And so I 
feel that the hurrying students of America are 
robbing themselves. The same thing is true of 
many of our students. 

Nonetheless, the longer I stay in America and 
the more I know of Americans, students and 
others, the more am I impressed with our es- 
sential similarity. It would seem to me that it 
really is the Anglo-Saxon conception of life at 
its best which underlies American life. Your 
buildings are much higher, your food is much 
richer, your stores are more magnificent, your 
general standard of life is much more luxurious, 
but the men and women of your country are 
very like the men and women of mine. We have 
the same virtues, the same vices, and for the most 
part we face the same problems with the same 
assumptions as to what we would like to make 
of life. 

Of course I realize that you have your own 
peculiar problems, and the more I have come to 
understand them, the more am I impressed with 
the vigor with which you handle them. Some of 
your universities are criticized because the aca- 
demic standard in them is very low. But since 
I learnt of the mass movement of American boys 
and girls into the universities, I have 
realized how terrific has been the prob- 
lem set to presidents and professors 
and I have admired the progress made 
toward the handling of such mixed 
multitudes. 


I have heard it said by many of your 
own people that everywhere in the 
States a process of mass production is 
being applied to human beings. And 
I suppose that is true, and that it leg 
sens the number of distinctive and in- 
teresting personal qualities to be found 
among your people. But as I have be- 
come aware of the unprecedented mix- 
ture of races and of people which now 
composes the American nation, I have 
realized that a certain period of stand- 
ardization may be a necessary stage in 
your progress toward the goal of be- 
coming in a real sense one nation. I 
only hope that before long it may be 
possible to release the individual and 
allow him to be himself. 
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I cannot forebear to say a word about the 
architecture of American universities. I do not 
write as an expert, but I do claim to know what 
is beautiful, sincere, strong, simple, and therefore 
satisfying. And I have had great joy in conse- 
quence. The architects of America must surely 
lead the world. Their mastery of Gothic and of 
the varieties of Gothic is most impressive, and 
in consequence the new buildings round your 
campuses constitute a great achievement. I may 
mention the chapels at Chicago, Princeton, Wil- 
liams, the students’ unions at Madison, Cornell, 
and Chicago (for women), the new dormitories 
at Cornell and Harvard, the new quadrangles with 
their tower at Yale. And these are only a few 
of the noble buildings recently finished, which will 
surely constitute a strong if subtle force tending 
toward a real culture of the spirit for many gen- 
erations of undergraduates. It is the privilege 
of rich nations to experiment in architecture. 
Your people may in some respects misuse their 
unheard of wealth. In this respect they cer- 
tainly use it nobly. 


ET me turn now to the religious situation in 
the colleges which has been my more im- 
mediate concern. I have the most acute sympathy 
for all the men and women trying to foster the 
religious life of the student bodies in America. 
Not for fifty years has the work been so difficult. 
I have found it very much more difficult than dur- 
ing my last visit seven years ago. The situation 
has changed completely in the course of a gen- 
eration and I do not think it difficult to discern 
the causes which have been at work. The typical 
religion of American colleges forty years ago, 
when I first knew them, had certain very great 
elements in it. It inspired many men and women 
to heroic living. But it had also certain ominous 
weaknesses. 

There was an obscurantist element in it. It 
was stubbornly unwilling to face the truth which 
was even then being discovered by reverent 
biblical scholarship, and that was bound to mean 
trouble as these results of scholarship became 

iffused through general education. It was 

rther prepared, on the basis of a wrong con- 
ception of what the Bible is, to challenge certain 
conclusions reached by patient scientific research 
—and that was certain to prove a disastrous step 
in an age fascinated, as ours is, by the amazing 
progress of exact science. 

Further still, that bygone type of Christian- 
ity was deficient in social vision. In spite of 
certain noble exceptions people under its sway 
were apt to be so engrossed with the question 
of their own individual safety that they remained 
blind to the elements of cruelty and tyranny 
which are embodied in our social order, and so 
did nothing for the deliverance of their brethren 





who are in bondage. And as soon as a certain 
sensitiveness about the guilt of society in rela- 
tion to the under-privileged classes began to 
spread, the result was inevitably a fairly strong 
reaction from that conventional Christianity. 

Add to these facts the prevalence now for many 
years in your country of a certain attitude of 
mind which has resulted in behaviorism, human- 
ism and a mechanistic view of human life, and 
the present considerable repudiation of religion 
on many campuses is easily understood. 

Probably too the prosperity of the United 
States in a material sense has influenced the situa- 
tion. The student who thinks that it is going 
to be an easy thing to get through life, and who 
has been accustomed from childhood to possess 
all the means needed for a round of pleasures 
is not likely, at that state of his development, to 
be conscious of those deeper needs of his person- 
ality in relation to which money is_ utterly 
irrelevant. 


\ AY I add a word about t*e relations of men 
4 and women and the tone of the colleges 
in connection with sex. Again I must refrain 
from attempting comparisons. Whatever else 
they are American students are frank and un- 
reserved. Their ways are not furtive ways, and 
they are not ashamed of their customs. There- 
fore it is impossible to compare them with other 
student bodies in which a great deal of conceal- 
ment is practiced. The outwardly respectable 
nations are not necessarily the most moral. 

Yet the frankness of American students does 
make a visitor aware of the situation so that I 
know quite well that considerable numbers of 
men and women students in the colleges of this 
country have missed their way in the matter of 
sex. They have repudiated the standards and 
conventions of the past century and have claimed 
absclute freedom to follow inclination and to ex- 
periment. As a result numbers of them are feel- 
ing lost. In the large free world they have 
claimed as theirs, there seem to be no roads to 
guide them. They experiment and reap bitter- 
ness. They discover nothing great in such sex 
experience as they indulge in and so are tempted 
to be cynical about life. Many of them strain 
and thwart their natures while they are still im- 
mature. To.a man who is intensely attracted by 
your American students, boys and girls alike, 
these facts are very sad. They have greatly 
burdened my spirit. I believe that much of this 
sad situation is due to the fact that the education 
of our young people in the matter of sex is so in- 
complete. They have, as a rule, been informed 
of the physical facts of the matter but they have 
not been helped to understand the human values 
of these facts. They do not know what those facts 

(Turn to Page 203) 
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The Church: a Problem of 


National 


Concern 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


UR first article of faith in 
() the church may well con- 
cern the church’s inevit- 
ableness. The churches as they 
now exist are not inevitable— 
God forbid! — but some kind of 
church is. To be sure, if religion 
is merely an illusion to be out- 
grown, then the organization of 
religious life will also pass 
away ; but if religion is grounded 
in reality some sort of church 
will endeavor to express and propagate it. 

The idea that the church is supernaturally 
founded is for many of us incredible. We do not 
believe even that Jesus ever intended to found 
a church or foresaw that a church separate from 
the synagogue would come into existence as the 
result of his ministry. Much less do we think 
that any special church has either doctrines, 
sacraments, or polity that can claim the inspired 
support of Christ or his Apostles. All such 
ecclesiastical legalism is to us anathema and in 
our opinion rests upon a false philosophy and 
upon supposed historical facts that do not exist. 





a: 


H. E, Fosdick 


An Inevitable Necessity 


Nonetheless, we find profound sanction for the 
church—not in supernatural dictation, but in the 
psychological and social necessities of human life. 
The churches rose in answer to real needs; they 
have persisted because those needs are deep and 
ineradicable; were the churches to be demolished 
today human need would produce new forms of 
church life tomorrow. People who share a com- 
mon religious experience will inevitably band to- 
gether to worship as a community, to preserve 
their spiritual traditions, gain mutual strength 
from fellowship, express their goodwill in co- 
operative service, train their children in religious 
thought and practice, and share with others the 
values which they prize. 

The inevitableness of the church makes it a 
social problem of the first magnitude which can- 
not be called solved until it is solved right. When 
the maladjustment of the churches to contem- 
porary needs first appears, the natural reaction 
on the part of many is to desert them. The 
church is a failure, men say, and leave it. Many 
Christians in the United States have done that 
in this last generation, as any one can see. It 
is the first response to the apparent futility of 


the churches, but it cannot be the final response. 
We cannot permanently run away from an in- 
evitable problem and the quality of the churches 
is an inevitable problem. What kind of churches 
shall we have in our communities? That ques- 
tion rises like Banquo’s ghost; it will not down. 
It makes a difference to our families, to our chil- 
dren, to our education, to our philanthropies, to 
the moral tone of the entire community. If, 
deserted by the intelligent, the church falls into 
the hands of the ignorant, that makes sometimes 
a disgraceful difference to the whole town, and 
even entire states may find themselves in conse- 
quence held up by foolish legislation to prevent 
the teaching of scientific biology in our schools. 
Soon or late society has to turn back and tackle 
the crucial problem of the churches. 


A Case of Maladjustment 


We are facing the same situation in politics. 
Politics also has become corrupt, so vulgarly cor- 
rupt that it has become almost a mark of virtue to 
many to say, I will have nothing to do with it. 
Millions of Americans have so deserted politics 
that not only is it exceedingly difficult to get our 
best folk to take office but many of our citizens 
will not even vote. It is the first natural reaction 
to the corruption of politics, but it cannot be a 
final reaction. Sooner or later people find that 
they can let their government grow just so in- 
efficient and that then, so vitally does government 
affect life, something must be done about it. Then, 
once more, politics takes the center of the stage 
the best people go into it, public indignation 
flames up against its corruptions. 

With a similar shift of attitude toward the 
churches we are dealing today. The present 
churches are plainly maladjusted to modern needs, 
but to handle that problem by merely deserting 
them is to invite disaster. American life will 
never be at its best until its communities have 
churches of the right kind. 


Two Hundred Brands of Christians 


On this basis, criticism of the churches becomes, 
not peevish fault-finding but a constructive chal- 
lenge and call for help. The sectarianism of or- 
ganized Christianity, for example, is appalling. 
This must be frankly and insistently said in spite 
of the fact that denominations in their origins 
often represented noble and courageous struggles 
for liberty. Those who inveigh against denomi- 
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nations as such should remember that once there 
were none; once the communion of the saints on 
earth was a chain gang at lock step with one 
long whip cracking down the whole line to keep 
any man from deviating from that single con- 
trol. Denominations came from the gallant de- 
termination of brave men, who loved spiritual 
freedom better than life, to end such ignominious 
slavery under an authoritarian church. 

Today, however, they do not mean that. They 
mean two hundred different kinds of Protestant 
Christians in the United States when there is no 
need of it. They mean the senseless perpetuation 
of old, local differences, the tithing of mint, anise, 
and cummin, the elevation of pettifogging legal- 
ism in the high places of the sanctuary. They 
mean economic waste, the impoverishment of com- 
munity life, the overlapping of agencies already 
pitifully ineffective. They mean the degradation 
of vital religion and the disgust of intelligent men. 


A Thrilling Challenge 


All this, however, is a call for leadership. Per- 
sonally, I do not think that the way out of this 
situation lies through a great overhead organiza- 
tion. One might well support almost any pro- 
gram for church unity simply for its educational 
effect, but as for the practical solution, it does 
not lie, I think, so much in the endeavor to build 
by any tour de force a great world church as it 
does in the pioneering experiments of individual 
congregations that have made up their minds to 
be inclusive, not exclusive. 

What we need in the churches is ministerial 
and lay leadership that in local communities will 
build from the bottom up non-sectarian, inclusive 
congregations—inclusive congregations housing 
different religious temperaments and allowing 
them their various methods of expression. If 
some types of Christians will not come in, let 
them stay out. The future, however, is not with 
the exclusive kind and if the inclusive style of 
church is well built it will gradually capture the 
center of the stream and crowd the old sectarian 
spirit into the shallows. 

Again, the intellectual obscurantism of wide 
areas of -the churches is appalling. This was the 
inevitable consequence of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. The Protestant Reformation blazed up out 
of a heated situation like a volcano and threw its 
liquid lava across the mind of Europe. But lava 
soon cools, hardens, stiffens, sets. So Protestant- 
ism lost its blazing and mobile vitality, ran into 
the rigid molds of contemporary thought, and 
found those forms of thought in the intellectual 
life of the sixteenth century. What if Protestant- 
ism, instead of arriving then, had been postponed! 
What if the Protestant Reformation had not 
come until Galileo, Newton, and Darwin had 
finished their work! Then its thought would have 
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stiffened into molds of modern thinking and 
nine-tenths of our theological problem would have 
been avoided. Instead, Martin Luther never 
would believe that the earth moves and loudly 
denounced Copernicus because he said it does, 
and the whole official thought of Protestantism 
was set in prescientific molds. The consequence 
is with us yet. For soon the Protestants began 
exalting the reformers, adoring Calvin, Luther, 
Knox, and, stopping with what they believed, re- 
fused to go further. On that last day at Leyden 
before the Pilgrims left for Southampton to sail 
on the Mayflower, their pastor, John Robinson, 
preached a farewell sermon. “He took occasion,” 
said a member of the congregation, “‘also miser- 
ably to bewail the state and condition of the Re- 
formed Churches, who were come to a period in 
religion and would go no further than the In- 
struments of their Reformation. As, for example, 
the Lutherans: they could not be drawn to go 
beyond what Luther saw, for whatever part of 
God’s will He had further imparted and revealed 
to Calvin, they will rather die than embrace it. 
‘And so also,’ saith he, ‘you see the Calvinists. 
They stick where he left them, a misery much to 
be lamented.’” Much of Protestant history is 
summed up in that sentence. We stick where the 
reformers left us, with their theology, their view 
of God, of Christ, of the Bible—‘‘a misery much 
to be lamented’”—and in consequence we have 
made even our churches prisons of the mind. 


Youth May Build 


. This, however, is a call for leadership—one of 
the most fascinating and important calls of our 
generation. The people of the churches are not 
wilfully blind. They are nearer to being the salt 
of the earth than any other organized group I 
know. They represent in our American com- 
munities the sources of our educational and phil- 
anthropic support. They are, in general, the best 
hope the country has, and when, as in the cam- 
paign against the big navy bill, they see a clear 
social opportunity, they can exert a determining 
influence. But they are often religiously illiterate. 
They are afraid of new truth—not without justifi- 
cation when one considers the nature of much arid 
and spiritually barren liberalism. They need 
effective and intelligent leadership and in the long 
run will respond to it. 

Undoubtedly wide areas of the present churches 
will be unresponsive, will crowd back into their 
little ecclesiastical corners and die of inanition, 
while the major movements of human life pass 
by. So education, in the form of medieval scho- 
lasticism, died out, forgotten in the new light and 
life of the Renaissance. But education itself did 
not die. It rose transfigured with renewed power. 


(Turn to Page 205) 
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The Cross in 1930 





By Richard Roberts 


Probably no idea is more alien to average student thinking than 
that of the cross; yet, nothing is nearer the center of Jesus’ 
essential message concerning the fundamental and unescapable 
fact of life with which every student sooner or later must deal. 


HE late Sir Cecil Spring 
Rice said in a speech—it 
was soon after his retire- 
ment from the British Em- 
bassy in Washington—that “the 
cross is a sign of patience under 
suffering but not of patience 
under wrong.” Sir Cecil was a 
man of insight who read the 
signs of the times with singu- 
lar understanding; but on this 
occasion he was as completely at fault as a man 
could be. For the abiding significance of the 
cross is just that it was the supreme instance of 
patience—and something more—under wrong. 
The world had no need of the spectacle of patience 
under suffering. That story had been told once 
for all in the Book of Job: But the world did 
need the spectacle of the patience and the vic- 
tory of love in the face of wrong, and the patience 
and the victory of faith in the face of the sense 
of defeat. And that was what it might have seen 
in the cross. Some day it will see it and lay it 
to heart. But it is plainly a difficult lesson to 
learn—since even so sensitive a spirit as Cecil 
Spring Rice could, at this time of day, miss it. 


Men and Pearls 


It would be difficult to describe with any pre- 
cision the impression that Jesus made upon his 
first disciples. Perhaps we may say that they 
recognized a certain essential rightness in Jesus. 
I put it in this vague fashion because I know of 
no better way of putting it. Matthew looked at 
him and said, “That’s the man for me. I am 
going after him.” His moral insight divined what 
I have described as the “essential rightness” of 
Jesus. The merchantman seeking goodly pearls 
came upon the pearl of great price and recog- 
nised it on the spot: and it was in a similar fash- 
ion that the disciples discovered Jesus. And in 
much the same way, men discover him still. 
It is stranger than fiction that even in the mere 
story of his life Jesus still casts this spell over 
men. Here is H. W. Massingham, great soul and 
one of the bravest journalists of our time, towards 
the end of his life, making a fresh study of Jesus. 
And here is his report of it: “Going back to the 
Bible, and with the aid of modern criticism, sim- 
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plifying the story of His life, as the imagina- 
tive reader loves to simplify it, I saw that it 
was elemental stuff and that out of it was made 
all the goodness I have ever come in contact with.” 
Elemental stuff, please observe! That is Massing- 
ham’s way of saying what I have called “essential 
rightness.” It is Massingham’s way of saying, 
“That’s the man for me.” 

Massingham looked upon Jesus with moral in- 
sight. There are to be sure, other insights, intel- 
lectual, aesthetic, practical. But when men turn 
any of these insights on Jesus, they see the same 
thing, his “essential rightness.” J. Middleton 
Murry turns upon him the poetic insight—he says, 
too, “That’s the man for me.” Jesus is the su- 
preme poetic genius. William Blake had found, 
that same thing out for himself a century and 
more earlier. And so it has come to pass that 
men have called Jesus the supreme prophet, the 
supreme poet, the supreme teacher, the supreme 
reformer, the supreme gentleman, the supreme 
working man. And Bruce Barton seems to have 
discovered in him the supreme business man. I 
am not now going to inquire into the ultimate 
significance of this circumstance. I wish to point 
out, merely, that a person who can be placed in 
all these categories must be more than any or all 
of them; that there must be some other category 
that embraces them all, and that it has only one 
member, namely Jesus. 


Stark Black and White 


I am for the moment only concerned with the 
essential rightness of Jesus, in its ethical aspect; 
and since the limits of this article do not allow 
me to do otherwise, I invite you to look at once 
upon this unique personality in the moment of its 
supreme crisis. Now the thesis I am about to 
lay down rather abruptly is one that can be veri- 
fied easily by a study of the gospel narrative and 
an effort toward an imaginative understanding of 
it. It is this: that when you come to the cross 
you find yourself in the presence of something 
like an absolute ethical antithesis. In our human 
conflicts and crises we are never confronted by is- 
sues of simple right and wrong: there are endless 
cross currents and confusions of motive. Our 
choices have to be made not between black and 
white, but between shades of grey. But on the 
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cross—and nowhere else—we find the contrast 
stark and absolute, black against white, midnight 
against midday, with no twilight zone. On the 
one side is the essential rightness of Jesus; on 
the other the forces that were bent on destroying 
him. That is what the writer of the fourth gos- 
pel meant when he said, “Now is the judgment, 
{the crisis] of this world,” and that still holds. 
For the cross forces even to this hour a moral 
choice on man and societies. For there the eter- 
nal antithesis of right and wrong is focused down 
into one terrific apocalypse. 

Now, I cannot undertake—the editor having 
dictated terms—to analyse this antithesis. It will 
be enough if here and now I suggest the way the 
analysis should take. There are personalities in 
the scene who are symbolical of “this world’s un- 
spiritual gods’—Barabbas the preacher and 
practitioner of political violence; Pilate, the 
guardian of civil peace at any price; Herod, the 
idol of the fast set; Annas and Caiaphas, the 
crafty protagonists of vested interests; and the 
same old crowd that we know so well—ignorant, 
gullible, easily led by the nose, and fooled into 
shouting the catchword of the moment. Just the 
same violent, shrewd, vicious, selfish, stupid world 
that we have with us still. And over against all 
this, the antithesis of it at every point—Jesus. 
Brood a little over this, and my point will become 
quite obvious. 


“C Major” 


However you try finally to explain the phenom- 
enon of Jesus, one thing will stand: Jesus is the 
crown of manhood, the “C major” of the human 
race. Edward Caird refers to God as a “self- 
determining principle which manifests itself in a 
development which includes nature and man.” 
That is indeed hardly more than a truism if we 
are going to take the religious view of the world; 
and that I take not to be in question between us 
here. But I would add to it the two words, “and 
Jesus.” By which I mean that God manifests his 
own moral character, his own “righteousness,” 
supremely and uniquely in what I have called the 
essential rightness of Jesus; and that in the cross 
by reason of the stupendousness of the event, that 
righteousness is declared entire, once for all. In 
other words, the essential rightness of Jesus, un- 
clouded and uncompromised, on the cross is the 
revelation of the moral mind of God and there- 
fore of the moral order of the universe. It is 
the abiding touchstone of right and wrong. 

But at the cross you have right and wrong face 
to face. And what does right say to wrong? It 
is plain to see what wrong is doing to right: it is 
endeavoring to stamp it out. And what is right’s 
reaction? It is a word of forgiveness for the 
wrongdoer. I am not going to dwell upon this: 
it is a moment before which one has to bow one’s 


head in wondering and worshipping silence. Its 
point for us is, if our argument so far is sound, 
that the first reaction of God to human wrong- 
doing is unconditional forgiveness. I say “uncon- 
ditional forgiveness” because I want here and now 
to make clear, first, that there is no bargain, no 
payment, no satisfaction, no propitiation, involved 
in the divine forgiveness of the sinner; and sec- 
ond, that God does not wait for our repentance 
before he forgives. He forgives in order to pro- 
voke our repentance. 

Upon this question of forgiveness there are two 
things to be said. First, that forgiveness is of 
sinners rather than of sin. In a sense the sin 
committed cannot be forgiven—there is a prin- 
ciple of continuity in the moral order which se- 
cures infallibly that what a man sows that shall 
he reap, that the sin of the father is visited upon 
the children. For the sin, done in the mind or in 
the body, we shall pay to the uttermost farthing. 
The entail of sin is never cut; but it does not go 
on for ever. The time comes when it works itself 
out. Second, that forziving the sinner does not 
mean letting him off the consequences of his sin; 
it is restoring him to a footing of rightness with 
God; it is reconciliation: and therefore, it is giv- 
ing him a fresh start—all this implying that his 
disposition to sin may be annulled. Forgiveness 
is the healing of a broken relationship; it is God’s 
way of turning the enemy into a friend. 


On Our Personal Skyline 


But perhaps it will be said that all this talk of 
sin is beside the point. Nowadays we have grown 
out of it. Well, it may be true that theological 
disquisition on sin has made it somewhat unreal. 
But we had better not fool ourselves just here. 
There ts right and wrong; no psychology can ever 
alter that. It is certainly true that the line which 
separates right things from wrong things has not 
always been drawn in the same place; there is 
always a no-man’s-land between the two. But 
that the broad distinction of right and wrong ex- 
ists only a man or woman who is playing with 
life will deny. There are some things we know 
to be wrong—excessive self-indulgence, cruelty, 
cheating, bootlegging—these things are wrong 
and cannot even take whitewash; and on the other 
hand, kindness, self-control, courtesy, forgive- 
ness—these are always and eternally right. And 
the cross is still in the world to tell us that love 
to the uttermost, even of enemies, the forgiveness 
of injuries, and honor toward the highest are the 
power and the wisdom of God for the life of man. 
It stands on our skyline as the abiding criterion 
of character and behavior; it forces men to the 
supreme moral choice—whether they stand on this 
side or that. But it also tells them that there is 
room and welcome for those on that side who 
choose to come over to this. 
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A LETTER FROM A. HERBERT GRAY 
(From Page 198) 


mean when translated into active experience. 
They have practically no understanding of the 
truth that sexual experiences inevitably affect in 
a profound way the whole personalities of men 
and women. They do not know that neither man 
nor woman can experiment with the body and 
leave the spirit free. 

Therefore the completion of the education of 
students everywhere in relation to sex seems to 
me a primary necessity at present. The only 
other way, to which it would seem the Pope in- 
clines, would be to stop all education in sex mat- 
ters and segregate men and women until mar- 
riage. I do not see Americans adopting that plan. 
It was not a great success in the past when it was 
largely followed. 

But the only alternative is to tell our young 
people the whole truth—not only the truth about 
physical functions, but the truth about the inti- 
mate connections between spiritual serenity, 
moral health, and mental alertness with a truly 
directed sex life. The real pity of the present 
situation is that these experimenters are missing 
the really enriching and beautiful experiences to 
which their sex capacity might lead. 


A ND now let me turn to the definitely religious 
l problems of the campus. I have certain 
definite convictions about the way of progress. 

It has been truly said that the only way to vic- 
tory for the Christian forces of the world is to 
outthink, outstudy, outserve our opponents and 
critics. We are called to the discipline of exact 
thought that we may truly assess such concep- 
tions as humanism, ete. By honest study we have 
to make ours the results of scholarship. We must 
realize that the work of social reconstruction is 
not something which certain individuals want to 
tack on to Christianity, but a consequence of the 
very heart of the Gospel—a necessary expres- 
sion of any sincere belief in God as our common 
Father. 

The new and great Student Movement of 
America in the future is going to be reborn from 
groups who have studied and thought till they 
know what they believe and are able to com- 
municate their faith. And with study there will 
have to go the discipline of a devotional life. The 
aspects of reality which we must apprehend if 
we are to attain to a sense of God’s reality are 
aspects which no man in a hurry can realize. All 
the things most worth knowing take time to know. 
As I have talked in such fashion as is possible 
to me about spiritual realities, I have often seen 
men and women who are living distracted and 
restless lives looking at me with complete be- 





wilderment. They did not know what I was talk- 
ing about. Some of them went on to assume Il 
was talking about nothing. Yet I see in many 
quarters the signs that men and women are ask- 
ing for opportunities to worship, and that in some 
circles where there is no desire to listen to preach- 
ing, there is a demand for worship services. This 
seems to be a very hopeful sign. 


Beyond all question the human heart is with 
us as we try to recover for mankind the sense of 
things unseen. Many in the undergraduate world 
and many more in the graduate world are already 
hungry. They find man cannot live on criticism 
alone or on ethical convictions about the duty 
of service. They have a sense that they have 
lost the way. They are emotionally starved. 
Capable of the divine communion they are deeply 
dissatisfied with all forms of life from which it 
is absent. That is the explanation of their 
cynicism. Nothing but “Knowing the Father” 
will ever complete their lives. 

And yet I am equally convinced that the only 
type of Christianity which will recapture the 
campuses will have to be a more expensive Chris- 
tianity—a Christianity with the note of sacrifice 
in it. That easy-going caricature of our religion 
which reduces it to a mere emotional luxury en- 
joyed once a week excites the contempt it deserves 
among the young today. I am told, of course, that 
American young men and women are easy-going, 
pleasure loving and inclined only to soft ways of 
life. I respectfully refuse to believe that slander. 


ND now may I add a last word in humility 

and friendship. I believe the fatal weakness 
with a great many of us is that we allow ourselves 
to be swept along with the herd. We are afraid 
—actually afraid—of being different from other 
people. We shudder before the possibility of 
hearing ourselves called irregular, and do not dare 
to be ourselves. That fatally unfits us for being 
Christian, for a Christian has always been a man 
opposed to the fashion of the world. 

Men will not speak well of us if we truly follow 
Christ. We shall be challenging too many ac- 
cepted conventions. And so we are afraid. Is it 
not true that the world’s greatest need is the need 
of men who through quietness and waiting on 
God will come to have Christian vision and who 
will resolutely be faithful to their vision? The 
world will be effectively moved toward its true 
life only by men who have an inner life “hid with 
God.” They will be a minority. They will very 
likely be despised and rejected for a time. 

But it is always through such minorities that 
God saves the world. 


Yours in gratitude and sympathy, 
A. HERBERT GRAY. 
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The Philosopher ’s Chair | 


HE religious situation in Russia calls atten- 

tion to a problem which confronts religion in 
America. There is a general movement among 
the working classes of the world toward a co- 
operative and a just society, a movement which 
has gained great headway in England and in Cen- 
tral Europe and which in a less desirable form 
is in control of Russia. This development, which 
can best be described as “The Socialist Move- 
ment,” is going to become an important factor in 
America during our generation. It will take only 
a few more breaks in our prosperity to give it 
great impetus. The problem which American 
religion faces is: are we to have a Socialist move- 
ment working in friendly cooperation with re- 
ligion, or are we to have one hostile to religion? 
it can be either way, because American Socialism 
is in the making. 

* oa * * 


In most of the countries of the world the 
Socialist Movement and the Christian Movement 
have been estranged. This is true in Central 
Europe where Socialism is strong and in Russia 
we find the most bitter results of this estrange- 
ment. The country where the relations between 
Christianity and Socialism has been most friendly 
is England but even there it remains to be seen 
what attitude a younger generation of Socialists 
will take towards religion. The divorcement of 
these two movements is nothing less than a 
tragedy, because each needs to be influenced by 
the other. 

Christianity needs to have contact with the 
Socialist movement in order to keep its ethical 
sensitiveness. It is always in danger of becom- 
ing an escape from reality—an opiate for those 
who are most exploited in the world as well as 
for the consciences of those at the top who are 
responsible for the exploitation. Socialism, on 
the other hand, needs contact with Christianity 
because it is in danger of becoming hard, of los- 
ing respect for concrete, individual personality, 
of sacrificing too readily the individual to the 
group. This tendency has gone far in our present 
anti-religious Communism. Socialism also needs 
Christianity because its own ideal is not inclusive 
enough. It is in danger of falling into material- 
ism both in philosophy and practice and of con- 
cerning itself only with a just distribution of 
material goods. 

The future of American religion and of Amer- 
ican Socialism depends on the extent to which 
these two movements can be kept in friendly con- 
tact each with the other. The initiative lies 
chiefly with the Christians because they and their 


churches are so identified with our present econ- 
omic order, are so dependent upon its bounty that 
they will have to go out of their way to prove 
that they care as much for social justice as the 
Socialists. It will take more than words. Many 
Christians will have to identify themselves with 
the Socialist movement and at the same time keep 
their places in the Christian movement. 
+ ca ce 

The possibility of having a great secular move- 
ment rooted in the passion for justice as well as 
in a rational social philosophy as an opponent of 
Christianity is a greater challenge than Human- 
ism or any other intellectual movement which is 
chiefly intellectual. Christianity can meet this 
challenge only by cultivating a conscience as sen- 
sitive as that of Socialism in regard to the econ- 
omic relations of men and by welcoming this 
potential rival as an ally in the struggle for its 
own more inclusive ideal, the Kingdom of God. 

JOHN BENNETT. 





. are 
| Passing Events 





HE national event of greatest interest and 

possibly of the most far-reaching consequence 
has been the battle in the United States Senate 
over the confirmation of President Hoover’s ap- 
pointment of Charles Evans Hughes as Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court. The event is all the 
more significant because of the eminence of Mr. 
Hughes and his unchallenged ability and training 
for this eminent office. The significance of the 
event lies in the challenge to the position in our 
scheme of government of the Supreme Court it- 
self as it has developed, especially during the 
past fifty years, when its cases increasingly have 
dealt with questions in the realm of the economic 
rights of groups, the country’s national resources, 
and with the larger social issues in general, rather 
than being confined to litigation between in- 
dividuals. The court’s power to declare laws un- 
constitutional on the basis of precedence set by 
its own decision has given it large legislative 
power. : It tends to lay the dead hand of the past 
upon legislation necessary to social progress and 
social change. , The challenge of twenty-four 
votes against confirmation of the appointment of 
Mr. Hughes to the vacancy created by Justice 
Taft’s resignation on the ground that Mr. Hughes’ 
social outlook and previous experience align 
him with an unchanged conception of the court’s 
function, indicates that leaders of American 
public life are awake to an issue which only 
“dangerous radicals” have dared express. The 
power of the Supreme Court has been considered 
so absolute that only the hushed voice is appro- 
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priate when speaking of it, and to question its 
position in American government was to seek to 
overthrow our form of government. At last it 
looks as though we are to realize that the Supreme 
Court was made for man, not man for the 
Supreme Court. Alert student groups will see 
the value to America’s future in keeping this ques- 
tion open. 
ce Sa * * 


The London Disarmament Conference prom- 
ises not only to fail of its purpose but actually to 
stimulate the armament race. The whole world 
had hopeful eyes trained on this conference with 
high expectations. It was the first opportunity 
for the five strongest nations in the world to show 
what real significance they attached to the 
Briand-Kellogg Peace Pact. The conference be- 
tween the Prime Minister of England and the 
President of the United States indicated a sin- 
cere desire that the purpose of the Pact should 
be given reality. The French demands became an 
obstacle. The point of view of Secretary Stimson 
as head of the delegation of the United States has 
provided an even more serious one. His respon- 
sibility is great because the preliminary Amer- 
ican statements had indicated that so much could 
be expected of America’s utmost faith in an in- 
ternational agreement based upon assured peace. 
Instead, Secretary Stimson’s attitude and state- 
ments have seemed to indicate that the Peace 
Pact is an illusion. The resentment of the Amer- 
ican delegation at the message from twelve hun- 
dred citizens, a report of which is received as 
this column goes to press, does not increase one’s 
confidence in democracy as open diplomacy. Sec- 
retary Stimson suggests that parity and reduc- 
tion are incompatible and that the conference has 
chosen parity. Unless he or Mr. Hoover recall 
the previous intention to negotiate on the basis 
of war having been outlawed, this conference will 
go down in history as a most pitiful failure— 
all the more so because its possibilities were so 
great. 

E. B. SHULTZ. 


THE CHURCH: A PROBLEM OF 
NATIONAL CONCERN 


(From Page 200) 


The attitude to which the religiously minded 
in our generation should be challenged is one of 
expectant vision and constructive activity for the 
church of the future. Already its germinal be- 
ginnings are evident. It is not concerned with 
sectarian divisions. It is hospitable to all who 
desire to live in the spirit of Jesus. It seeks no 
theological uniformity among its members and 
uses no creed to regiment and regularize their 
opinions. It is thus free and unconstrained in 
its intellectual differences, not because it thinks 
that theological convictions are unimportant but 
because it thinks them so important that no arti- 
ficial limitation should be put on liberty to think 
them out. 

The church of the future will likewise be in- 
clusively generous in welcoming many ways of 
worshipping. The liturgical service, the ministry 
of music, the stimulous of discussion, the instruc- 
tion of preaching, the unprogrammed quiet of the 
Friends’ Meeting, the beauty of dramatic sym- 
bolism—all will be used as media for making the 
divine real to men. 

Moreover, all the elevating interests of the com- 
munity in particular and the world at large will 
be the concern of the church. If young people 
wish to dance, the church will feel responsible 
for such recreational need and for the atmosphere 
and spirit in which it is met. The books read, 
the plays and movies seen, the bringing up of 
children in the church’s families, the philan- 
thropies of the neighborhood, the play spaces of 
the city—everything human that affects life will 
be the concern of the church, not one day in the 
week only but seven, not by way of external con- 
trol but by way of cooperation and communal 
action. The church will be the focal point where 
the best public spirit of the community will 
gather. 

To the building of such churches in our Amer- 
ican communities this generation is challenged. 

















Courtesy the Living Age. 
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The Bookshelf 


SPLENDOR OF GOD. By Honoré Morrow. Wil- 
liam W. Morrow & Co. $2.50 

An historical novel of the first missionaries to 
sjurma and thrilling enough to make one for- 
get all else. In fact, one should not begin it if 
there is anything else that ought to be done dur- 
ing the next six hours. To read this story of 
the life of Adoniram Judson and his wife is to 
give one a glimpse of the deep and abiding faith 
which has sent and is sending men and women 
to the far ends of the earth to tell the story of 
the Son of Man. 

Seldom is it given to one man to meet and over- 
come the tremendous opposition that faced 
Adoniram Judson. Indeed, he ran the entire 
gamut of despised foreigner to favorite of the 
king, then back to disfavor and imprisonment. 
Throughout the narrative there is a delicate 
artistry and sympathetic touch that marks it as 
unusual. 

If there is difficulty in raising money for a 
foreign work project because there are imagina- 
tions which need to be fired on your campus, here 
is the book which will arouse the imagination of 
the most provincial student. 

ELEANOR L. ELLIOTT. 
Berea College 


MUST WE HAVE WAR? 

Harper. $2.50. 

Fred B. Smith here attempts to furnish to busy 
men and women a readable presentation of the 
problems, progress and recent developments of 
the peace movement. The book is written in a 
flowing journalistic style which at times becomes 
almost rhetorical. There are frequent personal 
reminiscences that add rather than detract from 
the interest with which one reads the argument. 

One recognizes the World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship through the Churches, through 
Mr. Smith, Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
becoming increasingly committed to an absolute 
opposition to war—and in this fact rests part of 
the significance of the book. Although Mr. Smith 
is exceedingly deliberate and cautious it is hope- 
ful to read that “if the politicians should quarrel 
behind the scenes and declare another war there 
would not be prisons enough in the whole world 
to care for the ‘slackers.’”” One questions, how- 
ever, whether the author’s purpose is realized 
when he states that “no intimation of criticism 
of the American Legion must be read between the 
lines.” Miles separate Mr. Smith from the official 
if not the total lay membership’s viewpoint of the 
American Legion. 


By Fred B. Smith. 


FRANCES A. HENSON. 


RELIGION IN SOVIET RUSSIA. 
Chauncey Emhardt. 
Co. $4.00. 


This volume is full of historical and spir- 
itual interest for those who are interested in the 
cause of religion and the Slavonic world: religion 
in Soviet Russia affects not only the territories 
within the Union of Soviet Republics, but has a 
profound significance for the whole of Eastern 
Europe and, in some degree, for Christianity 
throughout the world. 

Dr. Emhardt begins with the Sobor of 1917 at 
the time when the curtain was rung down on the 
Czarist regime, tracing carefully the sequence of 
cause and effect through the regime of Patriarch 
Tikhon, the separation of Church and State, the 
organized effort to break down all spiritual teach- 
ings and religious values, and the spoliation of 
the church, leading up to the Pseudo-Sobor of 
1923, with an especially fine chapter on the Rus- 
sian Church since 1923. 

Of particular interest to those who have fol- 
lowed the fortunes of the Russian Church is the 
chapter on “Soviet Religion Abroad” and “Inter- 
ference in America.” The book has a brief and 
succinct summary of what we would like to know, 
namely, “The Russian Church in 1928.” It also 
contains an excellent glossary of terms and an 
essay on “The Living Church” by Sergius Tro- 
itsky, Master of Theology at Kief. The volume 
would be even more valuable were it equipped 
with an index to the wealth of material it con- 
tains. 

Without a doubt the Russian Church had be- 
come too much a handmaid of the State—a fact 
somewhat subordinated in Dr. Emhardt’s book 
—but long since it has paid in blood and suffering 
for its sins of pride and of power. This is a book 
to be read and marked and kept for reference 
by those who wish accurate knowledge of the 
religious situation in the broad lands east of 
Poland. 


By William 
Morehouse Publishing 


GEORGE STEWART. 


BLIND SPOTS. By Henry Smith Leiper. Friend- 
ship Press. Cloth, $1.00; paper, sixty cents. 
Dr. Leiper calls this “a record book of ex- 

perience in the self-cure of race prejudice.” He 

points out the fallacies of race prejudice, shows 
how they may be overcome and gives many ex- 
amples that are helpful and either amusing or 
pathetic. It.is a good book for people of all 
ages—whether prejudiced or not. It is readable, 
entertaining and constructive. 

H. B. I. 
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CHURCH WORK WITH YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Harry T. Stock. Pilgrim Press. $2.00. 


Intended primarily as a handbook for church 
leaders in building a church centered program, 
much of the material is also pertinent to the work 
of the Student Christian Associations. The chap- 
ters “Objectives in Young People’s Work” and 
“The Class Curriculum” would repay cabinet 
study. The chapter, “The Program of Young 
People’s Societies” might quite readily be entitled 
“The Program of a Student Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. 
C. A.” Especially valuable is the outline of ‘“Guid- 
ing principles in Program Building.” Again, the 
Cabinet would profit by a careful reading of the 
chapters on “Worship” and “Outreach of Service.” 

Mr. Stock approaches the question of “The 
Wider Fellowship”—the relationships between 
church groups and undenominational activities— 
from the standpoint of the need for unity in ap- 
proach. “Certainly much more of this spirit (in- 
tegrating the activities of the churches and asso- 
ciations) needs to prevail in the university field.” 
He discusses “The Two Generations” with an 
understanding which would profit both genera- 
tions. 

The appendixes are valuable. The one entitled 
“Duties of Officers” contains a list of searching 
questions which are quite applicable to Associa- 
tion officers; “Suggestions for a Curriculum” 
represents a summary of questions which young 
people have asked leaders (a valuable aid to Pro- 
gram Committees) and gives besides a good list 
of study courses. 

C. B. LOoMIs. 


THE PRESENT CRISIS IN RELIGION. By W. 

E. Orchard. Harper. $2.50. 

For the person who is in touch with the world 
of religion and who knows, therefore, that that 
aspect of life is not today an altogether flourish- 
ing enterprise, this book holds nothing essentially 
new. Likewise, for the person who does not have 
such previous knowledge and who is not ready 
to read a book that will make him think, that he 
cannot scan—this book by Dr. Orchard will not 
be interesting. It is a carefully done and entirely 
good analysis of the state of religion at the pres- 
ent time—even while it is handled with the in- 
evitable bias of a theologian (certainly so Mr. 
Lippmann, at least would say!) and with, besides, 
the rather characteristic viewpoint of the British 
theologian. 

Dr. Orchard stresses the War, the advances of 
the scientific and historical approach to the Bible, 
materialism, the new psychology, and the high 
pace and pressure of life today as among the items 
responsible for the present “crisis” in religion. 
Men seem indifferent to religion ; yet unmistakably 
they betray their inborn hunger for what only 





religion can in the end bring them. He predicts a 
return to a consideration of Christianity as the 
great source of religious truth, a rehabilitation of 
the Church as necessary not only for Christianity 
but for humanity, and sees in mysticism and “in- 
terior prayer” signs hopefully pointing toward a 
real revival of religion. 
WILLIAM E. KROLL. 


Psychology’s Challenge to Christianity 


ry HE current (January) issue of The Student 
World' brings with it the realization that 
education and the facing of intellectual problems 
always breaks down the barriers of provincialism 
—the use of several languages in the presenta- 
tions helping create this idea. In presenting 
“Psychology’s Challenge to Christianity” the 
editor has gathered together a series of articles 
which are vastly more stimulating intellectually 
than is the periodical literature which the Amer- 
ican college student usually meets with. The 
very sane approach of the editorials and the 
articles is that, rather than psychology challeng- 
ing Christianity, Christianity should scrutinize 
the methods of psychology to aid it in helping men 
and women to gain more adequate religious ex- 
perience. One finds the recurring assertion that 
Christianity transcends empirical science. 


This issue presents psychological thought that 
is not prevalent in America and at the same time 
it combats the controversial feeling held in 
America toward the contributions of psycho- 
analysis and psychotherapy, which are the ap- 
proaches to the problem of mind that have the 
closest contact with Christianity. The complete 
discussion leaves the reader with the conviction 
that rightfully psychology should be limited to 
the clarification of that which is actually ex- 
perienced, that it contributes to the penetration, 
understanding and interpretation of experience, 
thus making experience available to more people, 
giving greater possibilities of sharing, and creat- 
ing greater sympathetic understanding. Psy- 
chology is not, however, a determinant of what 
man believes. 


For breadth in viewpoint, scholarliness in 
presentation and emphasis on values, the January 
Student World cannot be too highly recommended 
to the American student. It is stimulating and 
thought provoking. 

CLYDE A. MILNER. 
Earlham 


1THE STUDENT WORLD. An international magazine, 
published tri-monthly at Geneva Switzerland. Sub- 
scriptions may be sent through The Intercollegian. $1 
the year. 
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Correspondence 


WORLD PEACE IN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 


DEAR EDITOR: 

Student thoughts and actions today 
may determine whether the next gen- 
eration shall have peace, brotherhood, 
enlightenment—or whether its her- 
itage shall be hatred, strife, prejudice 
and all their ugly accompaniments. 
As students we wish for peace; we 
dream cordiality, love and under- 
standing—yet our practice is quite 
opposite. 

Let me quote two examples. The 
Christian Associations of a great uni- 
versity, self-admittedly an interna- 
tional institution, were giving a ban- 
quet in honor of a great world figure. 
A Hindu student, coming in a few 
minutes late, took a place at a nearby 
table—and immediately a student rose 
and walked off, feeling righteous as 
she did so. That East Indian was 
one of the noblest characters I have 
ever known. He felt sad rather than 
bitter. Perhaps he was helped to 
maintain his poise by the knowledge 
that his ancestors were a civilized 
people thousands of years ago while 
the Anglo-Saxon forbears of the other 
were still waging tribal warfare. Yet, 
he must have felt tempted to ques- 
tion America’s claim to civilization. 
At another university, when a com- 
petition for team managership was 
held the logical winner was left out 
because he was from another coun- 
try. These are but two incidents 
from hundreds that are occurring all 
of the time. Incidental perhaps, but 
they point accusing fingers at our sin- 
cerity and honesty. 

The other side is bright, fortun- 
ately. Signs of interest in interna- 
tional affairs are discernible among 
students. For example the more en- 
lightened are realizing that the Orient, 
with all its marvelous cultures and 
history, has much to offer. 

Economically we have been made 
one by science. Education has not 
caught up to make us mentally one. 
Only one way is open—be friends 
with all races and nations, to think 
of others as individuals—not as Ger- 
mans or as Persians. Business houses 
should give the same consideration to 
the application for a position by an 
American of Oriental descent as to 
any one else of equal ability. 

The students on the Pacific Coast 
have a peculiarly great opportunity. 
A significant age of history, the 
Pacific Era, is dawning. What a pos- 
sibility culturally, religiously, scien- 
tifically, and in business! Educa- 
tional, religious, and business leaders 


are asking for people versed in the 
ways of the Orient, yet the groups 
who can understand and are more 
than willing to make their native land, 
these United States, a leader in this 
field are not merely ignored but are 
often made the objects of prejudice. 
I refer to Americans of Chinese and 
Japanese ancestry. Here is a clear 
case where those who are prejudiced 
are cutting their own throats econ- 
omically. Will the next generation 
change its attitude and give these 
citizens a just opportunity in various 
occupations? All depends on the stu- 
dents, whether they are big enough. 

Let us live internationally; then we 
shall understand what the Nazarene 
meant by the joyful and abundant 
life. 

Sincerely, 
TeTsuo Scott MIYAKAWA. 

Cornell University 





MAIDS AND MONEY 
DEAR EDITOR: 

Apropos of the widespread comment 
on the Harvard scrubwomen episode 
I think you will be interested in an 
incident at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons Club in New York City. 
Three maids serving in the dormitory 
were receiving a fair wage, but it 
was discovered by one of the secre- 
taries that they were disgruntled. 
He found that they felt their pay was 
insufficient and that apparently no- 
body cared how they felt about it. 
The secretary took the time to go 
over their entire budget with them, 
discussing the details of their ex- 
penses and promising to be of any 
service that he could. He saw the 
chairman of his Board and the matter 
was also discussed at a meeting of 
Association secretaries. 

It so happened that the P. & S. Club 
at the time was very much in debt 
and they did not know where more 
money could be obtained, although 
they were led to feel that the maids 
needed more money. In this emer- 
gency each one of the club employees 
was questioned as to his needs. One 
of the secretaries stated that he was 
getting more than he needed and 
would be glad to contribute from his 
own salary enough to increase the 
maids’ wages. After some debate this 
was done and the employees at that 
particular club are today as happy a 
family and as effective a force as one 
could imagine. 

Sincerely, 


WELLINGTON H. TINKER. 
New York City 


WHAT MAKES UP My MIND? 
DEAR EDITOR: 

In every organization or community 
there is likely to be some one thing 
of major influence in shaping public 
opinion. In college that thing is the 
bull session. Chapel talks, fiery edi- 
torials in the college paper, impas- 
sioned appeals by the dean or the 
president—none will sway the mind of 
an individual or a group as will the 
bull session. 

In a bull session the subject of dis- 
cussion flits rapidly about, perhaps on 
a dozen things, until something of 
major interest is found—girls, mar- 
riage, men, religion, God, love— 
usually the topic is more or less 
abstract, calling for and receiving 
deep thinking. Or perhaps the dis- 
cussion will deal with things current 
on the campus—some new ruling, haz- 
ing, a tiresome speaker, the latest 
scandal—anything and everything is 
grist for the cosmic mill. 

It is not my contention that more 
than a small percentage of bull ses- 
sions are valuable from the stand- 
point of conclusions reached or facts 
learned. But they are the real shap- 
ers of thought, good or bad, in the 
student body, or in the cliques that 
make up the student body. Neverthe- 
less, one would hardly suggest doing 
away with the faculty and entrusting 
technical learning to the unguided 
bull session! Things that are dry— 
and the ordinary lesson from a book 
is extremely so to the socially inclined 
student—are not discussed in bull 
sessions from a constructive point of 
view. Not that the average student 
does not desire to learn along some 
particular line, but he does not count 
on learning book lessons at a bull 
session. Indeed, the attempt to in- 
troduce such a topic would probably 
come to naught within three minutes 
at the mention of “that brown haired 
baby from California”—or, “Charley’s 
bringing up a couple of pints of gin, 
you guys. Fall out and hunt a 
shaker.” 

So it goes. And may it be added 
that this letter is the result of a bull 
session in which it was agreed that 
the bull session is the one great 
moulder of student opinion, just as 
the faculty bull session—more usually 
called a “meeting”—is the shaper of 
faculty opinion toward students and 
current problems. 


Take it or leave it. 
Sincerely, 

EVERETTE M. WEBBER. 
College of the Ozarks 
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THE “ABODE OF PEACE” 


yw unusual educational experiment 
is being carried on by the poet 
Tagore at his Abode of Peace, San- 
tintketan, at Bolpur in India. Here, 
with a cosmopolitan staff drawn from 
many races and nations, he conducts 
an unconventional school which is an 
expression of his own philosophy of 
life. The following account of this 
experiment has been specially written 
for the INTERCOLLEGIAN by Mr. J. 
Vijaya-Tunga, a former teacher at 
the school. 
8 Ronny has brought together a 
colony of boys and girls, men and 
women, numbering nearly two hun- 
dred, to this abode of peace named 
Santiniketan. Tagore believes that 
perfection is through fulfilment. He 
holds that completeness in life is 
neither through accumulation nor 
through acquisition nor through know- 
ing, but through being. His eye 
chiefly on the spirit of aggression 
typifying western progress, Tagore 
has some piquant observations to 
make. He compares the present hu- 
man race to some mythical race that 
might have inhabited the moon, who 
were agitated as we are today by a 
seething unrest: “Gifted with a 
furious energy of intelligence which 
began greedily to devour its surround- 
ings, it produced beings who, because 
of the excess of their animal spirit 
coupled with intellect, lacked the 
imagination to realize that the mere 
process of addition did not create 
fulfilment; that acquisition because of 
its bigness did not produce happi- 
ness; that movement did not con- 
stitute progress merely because of its 
velocity; that progress could have 
meaning only in relation to some 
ideal of completeness.” 

It is to give effect to these theories 
of his that the experiment has been 
going on for the last twenty-five years 
at Santiniketan. Through music, the 
dance, drama, pageant, play and fes- 
tival, through games, through garden- 
ing, through painting, and through 
all those forms of activity and im- 
pulses that offer themselves to the 
mind of youth, he has tried to offer a 
complete education to the youth of 
India primarily, and to some extent 
to youth from other parts of the 
world. 

Classes are held out of doors, ex- 
cept in the rainy weather; pupils and 
teacher all sit together under the 
shade of some tree. The teacher is 
not removed from his younger charges 
by the elevation of a platform or that 
respectful distance usually observed 
in the class-room arrangements of 








Rabindranath Tagore 


schools and colleges. In a spirit of 
ease and confidence the pupil ques- 
tions the teacher, punctuates his re- 
marks if necessary, and with exem- 
plary patience and kindliness the 
teacher pays the necessary attention 
to each pupil. At Santiniketan even 
these studies, unlaborious as they are, 
form the least part of the training. 
It is the other activities that supply 
convenient opportunities to the student 
to express himself, and, here is the 
important point, give him the oppor- 
tunity of finding his place in the so- 
cial life. The social life, in the opin- 
ion of Tagore, is the ultimate of hu- 
man endeavor. Whether in school or 
in society if man is trained to be anti- 
social then will start corruption. Itis 
for this reason Tagore deplores the 
growth of the great modern industrial 
city. “When men are close together 
and yet develop no intimate bond of 
human relationship, there ensues 
moral putrefaction. Wherever in the 
world this modern civilization is 
spreading its dominion, the life 
principle of society, which is the prin- 
ciple of personal relationship is in- 
jured at the root. Modern 
cities are continually growing bigger 
only because no central spirit of unity 
exercises vital control over their 
growth of dimension. There can be no 
end to their addition of hugeness, be- 
cause their object is not to modulate 
human relationships into some beauty 
of truth, but to gain convenience.” 
India essentially was a land of villages. 
“Villages,” says Tagore, “are like 
women. In their keeping is the cradle 
of the race. They have the atmos- 


phere which possesses a natural power 
of healing. It is the function of the 
village, like that of woman, to pro- 
vide people with their elemental needs, 
with food and joy, with the simple 
poetry of life, and with those cere- 
monies of beauty Which the village 
spontaneously produces and in which 
she finds delight.” Santiniketan is 
such a village, and here you find both 
the poetry and the pageant of life. 
Each season as it gives way to the 
succeeding one is sped on with ap- 
propriate pageants and dramas en- 
acted by the students of the school, 
some of these pageants composed en- 
tirely by them. 


Of course Tagore realizes that the 
city has come to stay. In fact there 
were imposing cities like Delhi and 
Agra in ancient India, but like the 
cities of ancient Greece, they were 
beautiful; department stores were not 
the most important features of cities 
as they are today. The shopkeeper 
was the least of its citizens and not 
the tyrant and dictator of public life! 
In Santiniketan the modern trends 
of life are not overlooked. Electricity 
is used, artesian wells are being dug, 
and other scientific comforts are being 
introduced. Also Tagore has not over- 
looked the need for combination of 
eastern and western culture for mod- 
ern youth. Some of the sincerest 
and the most idealistic teachers at 
Santiniketan are westerners. They 
are setting examples of western cul- 
ture before the Indian student. The: 
energy and the activity of the west 
have always been matters for admira- 
tion in the mind of Tagore. “I had 
intently wished that the introspective 
vision of the universal soul which an 
eastern devotee realizes in the soli- 
tude of his mind could be united with 
the spirit of its outward expression 
in service, the exercise of will in un- 
folding the wealth of beauty and well- 
being from its shy obscurity to the 
light. . . . I refuse to think that the 
twin spirits of the East and West, the 
Mary and Martha, can never meet to 
make perfect the realization of truth. 

The ideals that Tagore has set for 
Santiniketan are high indeed, and they 
are being realized slowly with many 


‘mistakes, but that the distance to the 


goal is being shortened is truly evi- 
dent from the experiment. If there 
is a dearth at Santiniketan, more than 
anything else, it is in men who under- 
stand Tagore’s idealism. However, 
from the youth now studying at San- 
tiniketan would come men and women 
who would fearlessly turn their gaze 
upon the newer vision, not of a nation, 
but of a world family. 
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RUSSIAN STUDENTS CARRY ON 


TS Russian Student Christian 
Movement organized in Paris re- 
cently a conference on religious edu- 
cation in which members of the Rus- 
sian Theological Institute in Paris, 
and educational leaders of the move- 
ment in France, England, Germany, 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria 
and the Baltic States took part. Pro- 
fessor Zenkovsky, who opened the 
conference, referred to the difficulties 
of the Movement in its work of edu- 
cation, on the one hand from those 
who objected to the specifically reli- 
gious nature of the education given 
and on the other hand from the 
Orthodox Church itself which some- 
times felt that its own ground was 
being encroached on. But the Move- 
ment’s principles of education were 
sound; it aimed at the integration of 
life, at the production of a Chris- 
tian culture which might some day 
filter back into Russia itself. 

M. Lagovsky gave an account of 
work amongst boys. Two types cf 
organization exist: the “Vitiazy” or 
Knights in Paris and in Prague; the 
Scouts in Germany and the Baltic 
States. The Society of Knights is in- 
creasingly popular, the actual title of 
Knight is given only to boys who have 
passed a test. Study is done in 
groups, and each boy chooses a special 
subject for study in which he becomes 
an expert, such as electrician, bot- 
anist, or sick nurse. The Russian 
community in Berlin is on the whole 
indifferent, if not actually hostile to 
religious influences, and here the 
secular scouting movement is more 
uccessful. Mlle. Tchetverikova re- 
ported similar movements among 
girls, a society composed of study- 
groups in Paris, and a company of 
guides in Berlin. The Paris group 
has distinguished itself by winning 
the championship of the girls’ basket- 
ball teams in Paris. The Society 
brings out a magazine in collaboration 
with the “Knights,” and together 
with them forms the Fellowship, 
whose aim is to serve the Orthodox 
Church and Russia in bringing to- 
gether to a Russian cultural center 
the youth of the emigrants. The Fel- 
lowship has its own religious life, its 
groups for the study of the Bible and 
of Russian literature, and is respon- 
sible for the Young People’s Club 


which is cultural rather than religious. 


In most of the university. centers 
of Europe are to be found groups of 
Russian emigré students. In many 
cases they are struggling along under 
tremendous handicaps. M. Pobereszki, 
(Traveling Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Student Service) describes the 
student hostels at Belgrade as in a 
precarious state, in need of bed linen 
and of chairs and, what is more 


serious, of fuel for heating. As many 
of the Russian women are studying 
Arts and Modern Languages, their 
hostel is in need of foreign magazines 
and newspapers. These would be ap- 
preciated and also English, French or 
German books. 


AN ATHIEST UNIVERSITY 


— first anti-religious university 
in the world was opened in Lenin- 
grad last fall with 300 students, 
forty-seven of whom are women, Its 
purpose is to teach unadulterated 
atheism and prepare a body of anti- 
religionists for militant atheism. 

In opening the university, Profes- 
sor Bogoraz of the Russian Academy 
of Science declared that at the pres- 
ent time “when the church is attempt- 
ing to regain its lost power in Rus 
sia,” religion must be relentlessly sup- 
pressed. This is probably an allusion 
to the growth of evangelical sects. 
Orthodoxy was the first target for 
Soviet fire; for this reason perhaps 
sectarianism spread with great 
rapidity through Russia into the 
Crimea, Trans-Caucasia and Turkes- 
tan. Even the Soviet press in Lenin- 
grad did not refuse to print evan- 
gelical books of Bible readings and 
hymn books. There were 6,000 con- 
gregations scattered all over the 
country, and nine large churches in 
Leningrad itself. One hears rumors 
of secret meetings for worship in pri- 
vate houses, peasants in villages sit- 
ting up all night to hear the teaching 
of the Gospel, of one preacher shot 
down and another stepping forward 
to take the Testament from his hand 
to read “he being dead yet speaketh.” 
These stories read like something 
from the Acts of the Apostles. 

Meetings of protest have been held 
in London, Paris and Geneva. In 
Geneva all confessions, Protestant, 
Orthodox, Catholic and the Jews 
united to condemn the action of the 
Soviet Government, and in February 
a great service of intercession for 
Russian Christians was held in the 
cathedral at Lausanne. 





Castle Hardenbroek 


“SIGNS OF THE TIMES” 


\ TITHIN the Dutch _ Student 
Christian Movement there have 
been some interesting contacts be- 
tween Roman Catholics and Protest- 
ants. Conference groups have talked 
long hours away at Castle Harden- 
broek (Dutch Movement stronghold) 
and separate conferences have ex- 
changed fraternal delegates. .A stu- 
dent writer in the Dutch Catholic 
Student Review makes these interest- 
ing comments: 


“All these more or less official 
points of contact are a sign of the 
times. They are a demonstration of 
the gradual break-up of the rather 
self-sufficient isolation in which the 
Protestant as well as the Catholic stu- 
dent groups are living and of the 
fact that the present generation is 
slowly abandoning its narrow position 
of ‘not being able to look beyond 
the dykes.’ So many students today 
are ignorant of how the great cur- 
rents of the age flow through chan- 
nels other than their own; very often, 
indeed, in grappling with problems 
within one’s own circle, one tends to 
forget that in other groups too, the 
voice of God may be distinctly heard. 

“We are therefore grateful to the 
N. GS. V. (Dutch Student Christian 
Movement) that it has recognized this 
truth and is preparing the way for 
a movement which later on may 
spread through the entire world of 
students. It must however be em- 
phasized that we as Catholic students 
have not overstepped the boundaries 
of our own group. in admission that 
our faith is only part of, one mani- 
festation of a many-sided truth. Such 
an opinion would at once overthrow 
the foundations of Catholicism, and 
we could no longer call our faith 
‘Catholic.’ ” 

The reactions of Catholic students 
to a Protestant conference are inter- 
esting. The same writer, speaking of 
a conference at Nunspeet, says: “Al- 
most all discussions left us somehow 
unsatisfied through this great lack of 
Catholic positiveness. No reproach is 
here made to the N. C. S. V. and its 
fine work; we refer rather to the sub- 
jectivism that runs through all Prot- 
estantism.” 

And speaking of Catholic exclusive- 
ness: “It has been said before that 
Catholic students have sinned again 
and again in this respect. We must 
come to see that anxiously keeping 
within our own circle and shunning 
non-Catholics is certainly reprehen- 
sible. We look eagerly to the future, 
therefore when on different grounds 
our non-Catholic colleagues may look 
for points of contact with us, so that 
neither of us need to hide our light 
under a bushel.” 
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News comes from three widely sep- 
arated parts of the United States con- 
cerning international projects: 

Boston University raised over $800 
for its Bulgarian Project; while the 
University of Redlands, through its 
faculty and students, has pledged over 
$1,875, and that with only 600 
students! 

The Nebraska University Hoover- 
to-China project has made a signifi- 
eant beginning with fourteen men 
pledging $300. They are working 
toward $1,000. Visits from David R. 
Porter and Mrs. Induk Kim have 
deepened the interest in this project 
of co-operation with T. Z. Koo and 
the Chinese Student Christian Move- 
ment. 


T= Colorado-Wyoming Student 
Conference on World Problems, 
held under Y. W. C. A.-Y. M. C. A. 
auspices February 28 to March 2, 
brought over two hundred students 
together for realistic grappling with 
the great issues of our day in terms 
of the Christian ideal. 

A Model Assembly of the League of 
Nations, presented by students of In- 
ternational Relations in the colleges 
and universities of Colorado, occupied 
a central place in the program. 
Norman Thomas and Professor Al- 
fred Zimmern were among the 
speakers. Searching discussions of 
economic and interracial conditions 
were followed by group study of ways 
of doing something to meet problems 
in these areas and in international 
life. The World’s Student Christian 
Federation and International Student 
Service stood out in a new and im- 
portant light. Powers Hapgood and 
Frank Wilson closed the conference by 
an intimate sharing of the things 
that kept them working for a com- 
radely World in the face of all diffi- 
culties. 


The recently organized “University 


Advisory Council on Student Life” 


at the University of Alabama spon- 
sored a student conference which has 
left a deep impression on those who 
took part. “Campus Religious Prob- 
lems” was the topic, with addresses 
by Everett Clinchy of the Federal 
Council of Churches; Rabbi Mark; 
Father Hyland (a Catholic) and Dr. 
Edmunds (a Presbyterian). While in- 
vitations were mailed to 175 students, 
the attendance at some sessions was 
as high at 225. 

The hear from the lips of Jews an 
explanation of their attitude towards 
Jesus, of their respect for him as a 


High Lights 


great philosopher, teacher, 
prophet; to hear of their belief ji in 
the mission that the race must fulfill 
in the world, created a new respect in 
the minds of Catholics and Protes- 
tants for the Jews and their faith. To 
hear Catholic priests and laymen state 
their position regarding Church and 
State; marriage between Catholic and 
non-Catholic; Church Schools, etce., 
promoted a better understanding. To 
hear a Presbyterian pastor tell of 
the Protestant indebtedness to the 
other faiths, to hear his acknowledge- 
ment of lack of understanding and a 
tendency by Protestants to give ear to 
half-truths and rumors—all these con- 
tributed to the conviction that we are 
using separate roads but nevertheless 
are all traveling toward the same 
great goal. 

Since the conference, reports indi- 
cate that students are engaged in 





friendly discusions of problems of re- 
ligion and of everyday living—and 
these are students who just recently 
had felt they had nothing in com- 
mon! It is believed that such con- 
ferences will help make better Catho- 
lics, better Jews and better Protest- 
ants. 

The Dean of Men is Chairman of 
the Council which also has in its mem- 
bership representatives of all campus 
religious groups. 





Wesleyan University held a sixth 
annual parley over the week-end of 
March 1 on the subject of American 
government and business. The parley 
might be resolved, generally speaking, 
into a criticism of the present order 
accompanied in some instances by con- 
structive proposals for the betterment 
of existing conditions. Oswald Garri- 





A Faculty Enterprise 


UT of the experience of faculty 

men who had served as leaders 
of religious discussion groups in fra- 
ternities and rooming houses on the 
University of Illinois campus, grew 
a demand for a similar opportunity 
for discussion by the members of the 
faculty. That was three years ago, 
and now the faculty are in the midst 
of their fourth annual series of 
forums on religious subjects. A fac- 
ulty committee is in charge of the 
arrangements. One hundred was the 
membership last spring and of this 
number about ninety were present at 
each meeting. 

The Faculty Forum meets on Fri- 
day noons during the first eight weeks 
of the second semester. The program 
is as follows: luncheon (50c) at 
twelve o’clock; at 12:25 the speaker 
is introduced and at one o’clock the 
members are free to use the remain- 
ing time (forty-five minutes) in mak- 
ing informal statements. The speaker 
of the day does not prepare a formal 
paper and no out-of-town speakers 
have been used: these are policies 
which were decided by vote. A nega- 
tive vote also met the question 
whether to divide into two smaller 
sections, meeting on separate days. 


Three years ago there was some 
doubt as to the desire for the forums. 
This doubt was dissipated, however, 
by the unmistakable tenor of the re- 
plies to a letter which: was sent out. 
Later, a list of possible topics was 
sent to seventy-five faculty men, not 


necessarily those who planned to at- 
tend the forums; these men were 
asked to choose twelve out of the 
longer list of topics listed. They 
were also asked to name the faculty 
members whom they would like to 
hear as speakers. 

It is a policy to use a topic only 
once and to use a different speaker for 
each meeting. An attractive printed 
folder gives advance information on 
the speakers and the topics. The 
March, 1930 discussions, led success- 
ively (and successfully!) by Profes- 
sor Simon Litman, Judge Sveinbjorn 
Johnson, Professor Frederick E. Lee 
and by Mr. Henry E. Wilson (Gen- 
eral Secretary) dealt with these vital 
matters: “Have the major economic 
and political movements of the pres- 
ent day been motivated by religion?” 
“What is the field and function of 
the Church in industry, politics and 
education?” “Is there any sense in 
which the religion of Jesus can be 
said to hold a unique place among 
world religions?” “What shall we 
teach our children about religion?” 

The stimulus to broader thinking 
which the weekly discussions affords 
has been vouched for by innumerable 
members of the groups at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The opportunity 
which they offer for cooperative 
thinking by keen minds makes the 
forums one of the most important 
branches of the Association’s work. 


R. L. JAcCoBs. 
Univ. of Illinois. 
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son Villard opened the Parley. Pro- 


fessor Myron W. Watkins of N. Y. U., 


Morris Hillquit well known socialist 
leader, Thomas J. Dougherty, tariff 
counsel of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute and Professor Peter 
Odegarde of Williams College were 
among the speakers. Raymond Leslie 
Buell and John T. Flynn closed the 
Parley with two speeches: “Imperial- 
ism, Our Invisible Empire” and “Can 
Business Rule Itself?” 


As we go to press the South Texas 
Student Christian Conference is to be 
held at Texas University, Austin, 
March 21-23, with Charles Gilkey of 
Chicago University, Lucile Day of the 
Student Volunteer movement, and 
Allyn K. Foster, as leaders. This 
conference is an enlargement of the 
South Texas Student Volunteer Miss- 
ionary Conference and this year in- 
cludes the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
as a co-operative enterprise. Much 
interest is aroused and a fine attend- 
ance is evident. 

The Southwest Field has experi- 
mented this year in co-operation with 
the State Older Boys’ Conferences or 
Hi-Y Conferences in Missouri and 
Oklahoma. In the Northwest Missouri 
District Older Boys’ Conference there 
were included two sectional meetings 
for college cabinet men in the area. 
Twenty-five students from five col- 
leges spent an unhurried day in con- 
ference on “The Place of the Christ- 
ian Association on the Campus” with 
especial attention to the query, What 
difference should it make? For the 
evening banquet session and the Sun- 
day morning Church session, the col- 
lege men united with the high school 
boys. 

A similar plan was followed at the 
Oklahoma State Hi-Y Conference, 
where thirty-two students from seven 
colleges and universities held sessions 
in conjunction with the high school 
conference. 

In both of these conferences an in- 
creased spirit of co-operation was evi- 
dent between the high school seniors 
and the college men. 








Things are humming at Bucknell 
where last year the “Y” was negli- 
gible. This year it is a different story 
—partly because last year a quiet job 
of foundation-building was being 
done. First came Allan Chalmers for 
a visit and series of talks and forums 
on religion; then Tom Tippett, fresh 
from the Marion strike and strife 
area, was heard by all the students 
once and most of them twice or 
oftener. Professors adjourned classes 
so that they and their students might 
hear these men. By heroic effort the 
Association raised more than $600 for 





FRESHMEN 
One of twelve or more groups, led by one of the faculty, at the University of Illinois. 


its budget whereas last year their 
funds were handed to them out of the 
“Activities Fund.” A large delega- 
tion went to the mid-winter confer- 
ence at Buck Hill Falls. Membership 
meetings have been held monthly. The 
cabinet has been growing stronger 
due to the efforts of just a few men. 
And now Bucknell has called a full- 
time secretary to serve the 700 men 
students. A fine board has been or- 
ganized, the University is contribut- 
ing towards the budget and plans are 
under weigh to get the rest of the 


money needed. A successful Human 
Relations Institute (commonly called 
C. W. E.) was held late in February. 
As we go to press there will be stu- 
dents from a score of colleges and a 
dozen countries attending a pan- 
Pacific Institute at B. U. 

And next will come the drive for 
$1,000 for Bucknell in Brazil, begun 
and achieved last year. 

Progress? Yes, real progress. The 
secret? A professor and less than 
half a dozen students with reul vision 
and conviction. Sure, your campus car 
do the same thing! 





STUDENTS ARE INTERESTED IN 
WORLD QUESTIONS 


Faculty men voluntarily dismissing 
their classes or combining them with 
other classes in order that the stu- 
dents might hear discussions on 
world problems has become the order 
of the day in the Christian - World 
Education conferences. In late Feb- 
ruary and early March five Penn- 
sylvania colleges—Bucknell, Susque- 
hanna; Franklin and Marshall; 
Lebanon Valley afd Muhlenberg have 
held these conferences with the as- 
sistance of the Middle Atlantic Field 
Council. 

Leaders who gave time to this 
series of five ¢onferences were: 
Alden G. Alley of the New Jersey 
Law School and League of Nations 
Association; Chas. H. Corbett, Secre- 
tary of the C. C. A.; Olive Gould, 
Secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement and former teacher in 
India; Bishop McConnell; John Nevin 
Sayre of the Fellowship of Reconcili- 
ation; Mark Starr, teacher at Brook- 
wood Labor College and member of 
the British Labor Movement; George 
Stewart, pastor of Stamford, Conn; 
J. Vijaya-Tunga of Ceylon, former 
instructor in Tagore’s Institute at 
Santinikentan. 

The questions discussed varied con- 
siderably but were all considered 


within the general purpose of the con- 
ferences—to help students to under- 
stand better the world they live in 
and as Christians to make a contri- 
bution to its improvement. 

Few phases of the program of the 
Christian Student Movement have met 
with endorsement as unanimous as 
that given by students and faculty 
to these two-day local conferences. 
At a financial outlay equivalent, say, 
to what it would cost to send four 
delegates to a conferennce, it is pos- 
sible under this plan to bring to the 
campus four leaders of national and 
international prominence. It is the 
function of these leaders to bring to 
light new facts and situations and 
to answer questions. In some of the 
colleges as many as forty lectures and 
discussions were held, enabling every 
student to participate in three or four 
discussions. At Bucknell and at 
Franklin and Marshall the radio was 
utilized to reach others outside the 
college community. 

A series of these C. W. E. con- 
ferences are under weigh in Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and other states. 
For detailed information see the “C. 
W. E. Scrapbook,” obtainable from 
Charles H. Corbett at 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 
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Northern Ill. State Teachers’ Col- 
lege and Mount Morris College are 
pooling their interests in international 
education, and holding Christian 
World Education Institutes on their 
respective campuses March 12 to 14. 
A corps of eight able leaders will 
meet with the students in assemblies, 
class room and discussion periods, and 
present various phases of World Edu- 
cation problems. 


Recently Herbert Kim, former 
Chairman of the Estes Park Confer- 
ence, and now in student work in 
New York City, visited four prep 
schools and two colleges under the 
direction of the Middle Atlantic Field 
Council. Local Associations or school 
headmasters paid his expenses and a 
small honorarium. 

Professor H. H. Tweedy of Yale 
made one-day visits to Haverford, 
Lebanon Valley, Shippensburg, Dick- 
inson and Franklin and Marshall Col- 
leges early in March. The experience 
of sending such men as Dr. Tweedy, 
Allan Chalmers and Herb Kim 
around to various schools and colleges 
results in the desire to get more of 
their kind to do the same thing. Each 
Association budget should have a gen- 
erous item for getting such men to 
the campus. By chipping in with 
other nearby colleges men can be 
secured “at less than cost.” 


At Western Maryland College, 
Westminster, Md., the two cabinets 
are joining the college authorities in 
bringing George Irving of the 
National Council staff for a “Week of 
Witnessing” during Holy Week. Mr. 
Irving’s work has recently been char- 
acterised as “thoroughly modern in 
educational method,” and anyone who 
knows him will know it is thoroughly 
evangelistic, wholesomely, stimulat- 
ingly so. 


The church foundation colleges of 
Illinois and Wisconsin have been 
working for two years in an attempt 
to discover what is their peculiar 
position and responsibility in the 
field of education. “What Makes A 
College Christian” will be the theme 
of the Conference to be held at Car- 
roll College, Waukesha, Wisconsin, 
March 28-30. George A. Coe and a 
corps of other workers in the field 
of Christian education will supplement 
the surveys and studies made on the 
local campuses and assure the suc- 
cess of the discussions. 


A series of Saturday-noon Forums 
for the presentation and discussion of 


world problems and contemporary 
thought has been inaugurated by the 
Northwestern University Y. M. C. A. 
cooperating with the campus Y. W. 
C. A. and the Council of Religion. 
Membership in these forums is 
limited to one hundred leading stu- 
dents and members of the faculty 
who are interested in discussing con- 
temporary, social, political, and in- 
ternational questions. 


i 


An experiment in religious educa- 
tion which is both baffling and en- 
couraging in its problems and possi- 
bilities, is that of the Campus Classes 
of Religion, at the University of Cali- 
fornia. In these classes courses are 
offered to help the student appreciate 
some of the conceptions, writings, 
personalities, and practices of religion 
at its best. A committee of students 
with an advisor, sponsored by the two 
Christian Associations, plan and have 
supervision of the classes. From 
time to time the university pastors 
and the Association secretaries, meet 
the committee for consultation. The 
plan is not to take the place of the 
church classes for students, but to 
be in addition to and supplement 
these. 

The leadership is strong. Ministers 
and members of the faculty conduct 
courses in which they have done ad- 
vance study. University credits are 
not given but an attempt is made to 
maintain academic standards which 
approach those of university work. 
Any student may enroll in the courses 
of his choice. 

The classes originally met Sunday 
mornings, but to avoid direct con- 
flict with the Church classes week 
days are now used. Each class meets 
one hour a week. 

Possibilities in the Campus Classes 





which encourage, are first—that they 
afford opportunities to students to 
study religion on the same standard 
as that of the university courses, and 
second that the courses are adapted 
especially to the religious needs and 
problems of students. However, the 
problems are, how to attract students 
to the courses, and how to co-operate 
with and supplement rather than 
duplicate, the church classes. These 
problems keep the classes in the ex- 
perimental stage. The Reverend 
Thomas Wylie, Stiles Hall, Berkeley, 
will be glad to answer inquiries con- 
cerning details of the plan. 

The Syracuse Student Chest Cam- 
paign was over-subscribed by almost 
$100. The Chest benefits the Y. W. 
C. A., The Student Church, Syracuse- 
in-China and the Student Union. 
The total collected in cash and pledges 
was $1,385. 


The Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. co- 
operated in several joint one or two 
day retreats in Texas and Missouri 
recently. Hollister interest groups 
have met on a number of campuses 
to coincide with the visits of the field 
secretaries, and the Hollister program 
this year will be the joint work of 
many small groups. A sense of re- 
sponsibility for the conference is, 
therefore, more widely spread than 
is often the case. 

The University of Cincinnati gave 
a whole week to dedication ceremonies 
when its new Association Building 
was completed. Teas, lectures, 
dinners, dances, smokers, receptions 
and a consecration service were 
scheduled. There were numerous in- 
teresting speakers, including Presi- 
dent Hibben of Princeton. 





University of Cincinnati’s new Association building. 
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Week-End Adventuring 


In quiet off-campus retreats, students groups across the country are 
getting together for week-ends of “seeking.” 


TRI-STATE CRUISE 


_ HE Tri-State Area — Maryland 
Delaware and the District of Col- 
umbia—usually has something novel 
to offer in its conference and the Mid- 
winter conference was no exception. 
Sixty “eds and co-eds” boarded a 
Chesapeake Bay steamship at Balti- 
more and conferenced on the water 
coming and going and while at Hamp- 
ton Institute, Virginia. “Piloting 
One’s Self Through the Modern 
World” was the subject, and under it 
were considered these subjects in 
group discussions: Religious Perplexi- 
ties, led by Bishop Paul Jones; Per- 
sonal and Social Standards, led by 
Wellington Tinker, and Building a 
Home, led by Harry Foulkrod. Bishop 
Jones gave the two addresses of the 
conference. 

Probably the most fruitful part of 
this conference took place at Hampton 
Institute, one of the nation’s leading 
educational institutions for Negroes. 
We were welcomed by Hampton stu- 
dents and faculty who entertained us 
and entered the discussion groups. The 
fellowship with them and the tour of 
the Institute helped develop appreci- 
ation of the Negro race. But the best 
event was the recital by the Hamp- 
ton choir whose beautiful harmony 
and rare quality of singing captivated 
every member of the conference. To 
some who had never known a Negro 
as a friend or as a person of accom- 
plishment this hour was a revelation 
not to be forgotten. Added to the 
singing was the playing of Dr. 
Nathaniel Dett, famous for his com- 
position and playing of piano music. 
We left with a feeling of gratitude 
toward our colored friends and a de- 
sire to know them better. 


Buck HILL FALLS 


= conferences on three suc- 
cessive’ weekends leave one feel- 
ing he is verily “a conference hound.” 
Yet three such conferences as [I at- 
tended in February give me a firm 
conviction that the Student Movement 
is on the right track and is dealing 
with really fundamental questions. 
It is, beyond doubt, a Movement that 
can if it will possess great power in 
moving men to realize and do God’s 
will. 

Buck Hill Falls—the Middle At- 
lantic Field Council’s second annual 
Mid-winter Conference—heads the trio 
for calibre of material offered and 
those there to receive it. A few more 
than three hundred undergraduates, 


faculty members and _= secretaries 
gathered together for the weekend of 
February 14-16 to listen to and chal- 
lenge statements made by Roland 
Bainton of Yale, Reinhold Niebuhr of 
Union Theological Seminary and his 
fellow faculty member Bruce Curry. 
Howard Thurman, brilliant young 
Negro poet and preacher, led worship 
services in which we really worshipped 
and found new help in doing so. Much 
of his material was drawn from 
Kahlil Gibran’s Jesus, the Son of Man 
and from Thurman’s own writings. 
These men were supported by twenty 
able discussion group leaders from 
faculties, churches and Christian As- 
sociations. Some of the best hours 
of the conference were spent in dis- 
cussions. 

“The Dynamic of Christian Living” 
was the central theme, Bainton por- 
trayed to us the reproducible things 
in the lives of dynamic Christians. 
His keen, analytic address was 
perhaps too full of historie and classi- 
cal figures with whom the modern 
undergraduate has not become ac- 
quainted (or never will, because of the 
temper of the age) but it was a help- 
ful, scintillating presentation. Nie- 
buhr was at his best when speaking 
on “The Discipline of Life” and 
showed the Christian Way as one not 
strewn with rose _ petals. This 
prophet of the personal and social 
gospel disturbed the sensitive soul 
who is inactive in his classroom. or Y 
cabinet apprehension of religion and 
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called for stalwart men to convert 
every bit of religious insight and ex- 
perience into social action looking for 
more speedy realizaton of “the King- 
dom of God” through man-made re- 
forms inspired by God. Then Curry 
spoke on “Prayer” in a way that was 
helpful and new to many. It is well 
we couldn't all agree with everything 
these men said—else why hold con- 
ferences or why have a _ Student 
Christian Movement that is adventur- 
ous and searching? 

In the faculty seminar on “The Re- 
ligion of Undergraduates” led by 
President W. M. Lewis of Lafayette 
College and Professor C. P. Shedd of 
Yale there were forty faculty men 
discussing the contributions of facul- 
ties, chapels, deans of religion and 
other official and unofficial means of 
religious influence in colleges. Special 
attention was given to the part the 
faculty advisor or friend may have in 
the work of the Christian Association 
on the campus. A similar seminar 
was held under the leadership of E. 
A. Schaal of Johns Hopkins who in- 
vited Niebuhr and Curry to lead 
stimulating discussions. 

One proof of “dynamic” was seen 
in the decision of the Field Council 
to take steps to send Frank Bancroft, 
one of our younger leaders, to Lahore, 
India, to work with the Indian Stu- 
dent Christian Movement in response 
to a call from K. T. Paul, General 
Secretary of the National YMCA of 
India. This spirit, mingled with ad- 
dresses, discussions, winter sports, 
and hours of personal and group 
fellowship makes Buck Hill Falls a 
highly attractive conference. 


H. B. INGALLS. 
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NORTHFIELD 


Over 130 delegates from the Christ- 
ian Associations of New England men 
and women’s colleges made a three- 
day study of the McIntosh citizen- 
ship case, at the annual Northfield 
winter conference. Study of the 
political and religious significance of 
the pending case of a Yale Divinity 
School professor was _ interspersed 
with winter sports which have made 
the conference spot famous. 


Professor Jerome Davis of Yale in 
the opening session presented and 
defended the stand of Professor Mc- 
Intosh, who in application for citizen- 
ship promised to bear arms only in 
wars which in his judgment were just. 
Professor Davis challenged the un- 
limited dictation of the state over in- 
dividual conscience argued _ that 
slackers could prejure their way to 
citizenship through any oath required 
of them and declared that social pro- 
gress would be endangered if the Su- 
preme Court denies citizenship to men 
like Professor Mcintosh. Mr. Joseph 
T. Cashman, counsel of the National 
Security league, defended the court 
decision, pointing to the dangers of 
“allegiance with reservations,” which 
would shield slackers less scruplous 
than Professor McIntosh and would 
give immigrants an advantage over 
the native born. Professor John G. 
Gazeley of Dartmouth sketched in the 
historical background of the situation. 
Growing natonalism has encroached 
upon the right of private conscience, 
strengthened by the democratic be- 
lief in universal military service, de- 
clared Professor Gazeley. Extreme 
nationalism as in Fascist Italy, he 
said, wrests all discretion from the 
individual. 


Charles F. Andrew, the English 
pacifist and associate of Gandhi and 
Tagore in India, explained his phil- 
osophy of passive resistance as the 
basic solution of world problems. Fay 
Campbell of Yale closed the confer- 
ence with a discussion on the chal- 
lenge presented to Christian citizens 
by the court decision in the case of 
Professor McIntosh. 


PREP SCHOOL Boys 


LAD to be free of classes and 

masters, delighted to see Prince- 
ton, hopeful that the conference would 
open up certain tight places that life 
was leading into, more than a hun- 
dred prep school boys registered for 
the week-end in Murray-Dodge Hall, 
Princeton, February 28-March 2. The 
Fifth Annual Mid-Winter Conference 
of prep schools in the Middle Atlan- 
tic Field was on! 


First came the task of getting 
settled, in which the committee of the 

















Tri-State Cruisers call at Hampton Institute. 


Philadelphian Society aided greatly. 
Undergraduates opened their rooms 
for the school boys, many of whom 
came from the schools that had sent 
them to Princeton. At dinner Charles 
Stevenson, President of the Philadel- 
phian Society, welcomed the delegates 
with some helpful advice. 

“Life” was the subject of Henry 
Hallam Tweedy’s address_ that 
opened the conference. He showed 
that Jesus was one who knew the full 
meaning of life and lived it in a way 
that should be challenging. “What 
has religion to do with your life’s 
deepest desires?”—Dr. Tweedy asked, 
and then went about showing that if 
the greatest desires are the deepest, 
religion has everything to do with 
them. The question hour that fol- 
lowed revealed the need of much more 
religious training than the boys ap- 
parently are getting. 


Boyd Edwards of Mercersburg 
Academy presided over the first ses- 
sion and introduced Arthur Rugh, who 
led the periods of devotional thought. 


Saturday night came a Student 
Movement-Blairstown Dinner, with 
Dick Hardt of Haverford School] talk- 
ing about the Blairstown Conference, 
George Stewart speaking on “What 
the Student Movement Means to Me” 
and Frank Bancroft, who is to go to 
India as representative of the Middle 
Atlantic Field, telling about India. 
Then a thrilling Princeton victory 
over Dartmouth in the final hockey 
game of the year ended a busy day. 


Discussion groups afforded many 
opportunities to unbottle questions 
that had been pent up, hours of fel- 
lowship provided for exchange of 
ideas and dreams. And finally Robert 
R. Wicks, Dean’ of the Princeton 
Chapel, addressed the conference in 
the Sunday chapel service. The serv- 
ice in Princeton’s new chapel was a 
beautiful and inspiring one. 

On the same week-end dates, simi- 
lar conferences of prep school stu- 
dents met at the University of Maine, 
at Brown and at Dartmouth. 


N.S. F. A. CONGRESS 


INCE its birth at Princeton, in 
1925, the N. S. F. A. has been 
steadily maturing, with a congress 
each year as milestones in its growth. 
At Leland Stanford University, Janu- 
ary ist to 5th, 120 colleges from all 
parts of the United States sent repre- 
sentatives. This fifth national con- 
gress was attended by about 175 
delegates, most of whom came from 
member colleges of the N. S. F. A. 
The Stanford congress was mainly 
concerned with the internal reorgani- 
zation of the N. S. F. A. Two things 
were considered unanimously to be 
vital to its successful future develop- 
ment, namely an N. S. F. A. com- 
mittee on each member campus to 
work out a specific and individual pro- 
gram, and a central office in New 
York, with an executive secretary, to 
act as an information bureau and do 
the technical work of the association. 
Although these two things represent a 
step in the growth of the Federation, 
it was felt that a much greater step 
was the interest and enthusiasm 
shown by all the delegates at the 
congress. 


Although in this present congress 
the international aspect of the N. S. 
F. A., so much stressed in its past 
work, was somewhat secondary to 
the national and internal organization, 
it was not entirely overlooked. The 
work of the Foreign Relations Office 
in New York and the International 
Education Division in Los Angeles was 
reported upon and discussed, and a 
further step was taken by the Execu- 
tive Committee in their motion that 
the N. S. F. A. should assist in the 
work of the International Student 
Service in this country. The Stanford 
Congress marked an extra large mile- 
stone in the development of a national 
student consciousness in the United 
States. This consciousness is entirely 
non-religious and non-sectarian, al- 
though it cooperates with all the 
leading student groups in both the 
national and international fields. 

MARJORY MARSTON. 
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HELL 


Where Do We 


This is not a question theological, 
cosmological, eschatological or any 
ogical. It is a question of whether 
the way I lived today will be a factor 
in the way I'll be living a hundred 
and fifty years from now. That is 
not a minor or academic question. 

This hell idea has been an effective 
one. Because of it a lot of fellows 
have treated their mates better than 
otherwise they would have done. 
There are a lot of students who did 
not cheat in exams because they did 
not anticipate with pleasure the feel 
of flesh sizzling in fire and brimstone. 

Of course it was a fear motive. I 
am not sure anyone has the final 
measuring rod to grade motives. But 
fear is not at the top of the list. It 
is not off the list either. I do fear. 
And I hope to keep on fearing. I 
chilled all over when that bonny little 
lass ran under the fender of the truck. 
I do fear that the high school boy 
I liked so much in camp this summer 
may make a wrong choice and thereby 
besmirch a life which is now fair. If 
any man says that fear is always a 
wrong motive to guide behavior I can 
only say that he and I have had dif- 
ferent: life experiences. But fear of 
hell is not now an effective force and 
no other urge as poignant has taken 
its place. That is one reason why reli- 
gion on the campus lists in many 
minds below the frat, the date, the 
grade and the team. The voice of 
the church is silent on fire and brim- 
stone and the sophisticated soph, of a 
Sunday morning, drapes his slippered 
feet over the side of the leather chair, 
lets the funnies drop to the floor, goes 
to sleep. 

But is there nothing that is per- 
manent? Do habits die? If life goes 
on, what molds it? 

* * * * 

A Chicago bootlegger has a lot of 
money in the bank. He stole it but 
he has it. He wants more because 
he wants it. He knows where he can 
get $17 and he goes out to get it. 
But he finds a man across his path— 
an officer of the law, father of three 
children, husband of a lovely mate. 
But the bootlegger wants the $17 be- 
cause he wants it. So he “bumps the 
cop off” and gets the money. He lives 
that way a long time. One day an- 
other bootlegger meets him. They 
snarl at each other, guns spit fire and 
a sodden heap crumbles up on the 
curb—and thus ends the story. Maybe 
it does. Jesus said, “To know me is 


Go From Here? 


eternal life.” By that formula of 
life that sodden heap knows less of 
eternal values than a good dog. And 
so maybe the story ends there. If 
it does, after what his mother 
dreamed he would be and after what 
he might have been then an ending 
like that is hell enough. 

But perhaps he lives on. And per- 
haps, when he awoke in another life, 
he discovered three things: That 
habits abide forever; that beyond the 
veil we see things just exactly as 
they are; that there is no hope of an- 
other death available in the future to 
remodel natures. 

And so a man finds himself bound 
by iron chains of selfish habits; sees 
just exactly the results of such habits 
on life and knows finally that there is 
no hope through eternal years of any 
death to change him but that he must 
live on in that awful way for ever 
more. 

Hell? Fire and brimstone are a 
tap on the wrist beside that. Of 
course bootleggers are few. Most of 
us do not qualify but the law is uni- 
versal. 

* * * * 

It was a hot June evening. The 
last dance was a whirl. They sat 
beneath the palms alone. He told the 
fellows the next day about it. He had 
had a good time. The day before, her 
nerves tingled in harmony with the 
Fifth Symphony or Chopin’s Prelude. 
The next day processes had begun by 
which her nerves tingled increasingly 
to unearned pleasure. Ten years 
later a coarse woman walked the 
streets and one night she died. He 
lived on, finding each year finer values 
in life, and one night he died and 
woke to see what he had done under 
the palms when he had had a good 
time. Hell? Eternal Hell! Will you 
never end? 

1” * ~ * 

There is abroad in the land a 
strange delusion that if we give up an 
old religious category for a new one 
that the new one must be less vital, 
less significant than the old one. That 
if there isn’t any fire and brimstone 
then serious causes do not produce any 
serious effects and we need not fear. 
But suppose religion is evolving with 
all life? Suppose Hell is lots more 
Hell than the old idea? Suppose that 
a Christian of the model of 1930— 
perhaps he believes the Apostles 
Creed but regardless of that—suppose 
this is his formula for his life: 


“T have discovered by experience 
that God is a living, creative Person, 
lovable beyond words, dynamic beyond 
all limits, asking me to join him in 
building a new humanity, a new social 
order; God offers his life to function 
in me to do my part. I have fallen 
deeply in love with Jesus. Working 
or playing—happy or driven—this 
love dominates my life, directs my 
emotions, transforms my character, 
empowers me to remake other men. 
I have discovered that the Cross does 
stand at the highest point on the road 
and that, whatever happened on Cal- 
vary’s Hill, to live sacrificially for all 
men all the time is life at its best 
and I have set all my will to live that 
way always. Whether the Bible is 
infallible or not, I find that as I 
obey it, it has power immeasurable 
for effective living. It seems clear 
now from experience that if I have 
dedicated my life to any cause then I 
can pray for results in that field and 
because of my prayer God’s unlimited 
powers go to work anew. I there- 
fore have dedicated my life to work- 
ing with this God who is like Jesus 
because I love him and life is made 
over utterly and entirely new.” 

Suppose that is one measure of the 
Christian of the future. Suppose 
that he has evolved upward from 
philosophy and creeds to life, from a 
Christ of hazy dogmatic value to a 
Christ of creative experience, from a 
God far away and separate to a God 
who is life personal and radiant now. 
Suppose that in religion as in all 
things we are evolving to higher 
categories? Religion then will have a 
meaning, vivid and compelling, for 
this hurried, baffled, prosperous gen: 
eration. 

“Where do we go from here?” We 
are going up and on religiously if we 
think straight and live the way we 


think. Is there a Hell? Well, do 
causes produce effects? “Do men 
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gather figs or thistles? 
—THE OBSERVER. 





THE “COMMISSION PLAN”’ 
IN PERSPECTIVE 

Two years ago the Y. M. C. A. of 
the University of Southern California 
adopted a new plan of organization 
and activity. This Commission Plan 
was evolved by the officers of the 
local organization at a weekend con- 
ference. The purpose of the organi- 
zation was to unify the activities of 
the group and to provide a means 
whereby a larger number of students 
would be able to take an active part 
in the Association program. After 
ample trial, many feel that there is 
broader interest in the work of the 
Association and that the work has 
been carried on with greater effective- 
ness than before. The plan, briefly, 
is as follows: 
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The Y. M. C. A. is housed in a 
building of its own on the campus, 
in the heart of Los Angeles. The 
activities fall logically into four 
groups: building service, campus 
service, community service, religious 
education. Four commissions (eight 
to fifteen members) are selected 
from the membership to direct the 
work in these four fields. 


President, vice-president, and secre- 
tary-treasurer are elected by the 
members after Easter vacation. These 
three officers together with the re- 
tiring president, the chairman of the 
advisory board, and the executive 
secretary of the campus Y. M. C. A. 
meet soon after the election and 
appoint chairmen for the four com- 
missions. The three officers, the 
executive secretary, and the four 
commission chairmen constitute the 
executive committee, which holds 
weekly meetings. 

Six or more faculty members are 
selected by the executive committee 
who, together with that committee, 
constitute the advisory board. This 
board meets about once a month and 
selects its own faculty chairman. 

The building Service Commission 
prepares weekly plans; supervises the 
game room and has general super- 
vision of the building. The Campus 
Service Commission takes charge of 
membership work and relations with 
new students; it sponsors the work 
of the Freshman Council. The Com- 
munity Service Commission cooper- 
ates with student leaders of boys’ 
clubs, teachers of Sunday _ school 
classes in the community; it manages 
the deputation teams to churches in 
the community; supervises the Com- 
munity Chest drive on the campus 
each year. The Religious Education 
Commission makes plans for the an- 
nual fall conference at Catalina Island 
and directs publicity for the Pacific 
Coast Conference at Asilomar during 
the Christmas holidays. It arranges 
discussion groups and special inter- 
views, and plans special services. 

The activities of the various com- 
missions are not arbitrarily limited 
or specified. The things listed above 
are merely suggestive of the general 
division of duties. It is the work of 
the executive committee to correlate 
the work of the commissions and 
formulate the policies and general 
plans of the organization. 


The commission plan of organization 
is relatively simple and eliminates 
excess machinery. Every member has 
worth while duties to perform, has 
the opportunity to exercise initiative, 
and yet has the intelligent coopera- 
tion of several other people. 


HAROLD MONTGOMERY. 
Univ. of South Calif. 








News of Theologs 


The increasing value of the Inter- 
seminary Movement in pooling the 
thought and work of theologs all over 
the country is showing itself par- 
ticularly in three ways: stimulating 
interseminary conferences are being 
held in regions as widely separated 
as New England and Texas; there is 
an evident desire on the part of stu- 
dents to overcome denominational 
limitations; and, the field secretary of 
the Interseminary Movement is being 
cordially received by seminaries as 
different denominationally as they are 
in geographical situation. 





A conference of interest was that 
of sixteen Japanese theological stu- 
dents held recently in New York City. 
They represented Union Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, Auburn, Yale, 
Berkeley and Westminster. Their 
present purpose was to promote 
friendship, and there is every indi- 
cation that this aim met with un- 
qualified success. 

At about the same time a tri- 
seminary conference met at the Bib- 
lical Seminary in New York, includ- 
ing also Union and General sem- 
inaries. Papers on various aspects of 
humanism were presented and dis- 
cussed from numerous angles. The 
conference closed with a service of 
worship. 





New England seminarians had a 
rare opportunity last month when 
they gave two days to a keen analysis 
of the task of the modern minister, 
with Dean Weigle of Yale and Robert 
E. Speer as guides in the discussion. 
This Fifth Annual Interseminary 
Conference in New England brought 
together ninety students from eleven 
seminaries. 


Three equally stimulating days 
were spent at the Lutheran Seminary 
(Gettysburg, Pa.) on the theme, “How 
Make the Message of the Christian 
Church Vital for Our Day?” Twenty 
seminaries of the Middle Atlantic 
States sent 123 men. A fine group of 
Negro delegates came from Howard, 
Lincoln and other schools. The dis- 
cussions were broad in scope; the ad- 
dresses by Dr. Shailer Mathews (Chi- 
cago Divinity School) and Dr. Joseph 
Fort Newton (Church of St. Paul, 
Overbrook, Pa.) especially caught the 
imagination of the students. 


The following officers for the new 
year were elected: President, Harry 
Folger of Drew; Vice-President, Ralph 
Bassett of Princeton; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Douglas Vernon of Union. 
At both conferences Gale Seaman, 


(Field Secretary for the Inter-Sem- 
inary Movement) presented the aims 
and aspirations as well as the prac- 
tical nature of the work of the Inter- 
seminary Movement. 





In the theological schools two 
tendences are clearly visible. One is a 
revival of interest in religious drama. 
Evidence of this is geen both in the 
interest among the ‘Students of the 
seminaries and also by the demand 
of the churches for religious plays. 
We noted a year ago the appointment 
of Professor Fred Eastman to a chair 
of Religious Drama at the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. In a recent 
study made in Chicago it was found 
that of sixty-five churches fifty-six 
were using drama in one form or an- 
other, producing in all about 200 
plays and pageants. About fifty 
per cent. of these were non-biblical 
but had religious values. It is quite 
safe to say that a study of other 
cities, if made, would reveal a similar 
interest in and use of the religious 
drama. The rebirth of this interest 
comes, it seems, as an answer to a 
real need of modern Protestantism 
and it augurs well for the future. 


Another self-evident trend is that 
our changing world is requiring, not 
more ministers but better ministers. 
Through the modern media-magazines 
of wide circulation and particularly 
the radio—a single personality may 
touch a vast number of persons. It is 
probably true, also, that the average 
individual would rather have ten 
minutes, even at long distance, with a 
magnetic and stirring personality, 
than spend two hours within sight and ’ 
sound of a well-meaning but mediocre 
man. Says The Churchman edi- 
torially: 


“Many American small towns are over- 
churched. If this situation is to be cor- 
rected, it means less ministers. Particu- 
larly in rural districts, one or two per- 
sonalities vibrant with the spirit of Christ, 
receiving adequate support from fairly 
unified groups of people, can do a great 
deal more than a half dozen ministers liv- 
ing as fine disciples of Christ but tor- 
mented by petty quarrels between their 
handful and the Rev. Mr. Blank’s handful, 
not to mention continuous worry concern- 
ing the raising of the budget. Laymen 
are recognizing these facts and, by econ- 
omic pressure, forcing the churches in 
small towns to unite or retire in favor of 
a stronger one. This means less ministers. 
The result is that we need today not more 
ministers, but rather the best equipped 
men we can possibly find. In short, we 
need quality, not quantity.”’ 





News of seminaries and of sem- 
inarians is welcomed by the editor of 
this column. Send your material to 
the Reverend Gardiner M. Day, St. 
John’s Church, Williamstown, Mass. 











An Interpretation of the Modern 
Meaning of the Cross 


JESUS 
or Christianity 


A STUDY IN CONTRASTS 


by 
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Editor, “The World Tomorrow” 


A RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 
SELECTION 


yy. paralyzed and relatively 
impotent stands organized Chris- 
tianity in the face of the perilous inter- 
national, economic, racial, and other 
social problems which threaten our 
civilization. Why? An appalling mass 
of evidence is cited herein to show that 
the primary reason is found in the fre- 
quency with which the churches have 
blessed and supported horrible iniquities 
and that they are still entangled in 
many giant evils. A plea is made that 
Christianity move forward to the re- 
ligion of Jesus. 
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As “balanced rations” for April I 
recommend: 


BUILDING BrRIDGES—one of those 
rare phenomena: an annual report 
with literary charm and vigorous 
sustained appeal. It is the 1930 re- 
view of the work of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation. (Through 
The Intercollegian; 20c). 


MAHATMA GANDHI’s IDEAS — the 
foremost spiritual leader of our day 
as interpreted by his foremost western 
disciple. (Macmillan; $3). 


THE LETTERS OF MAXWELL CHAPLIN 
—a fascinating record of the life of 
a graduate of The Hill School and 
Princeton University. I recommend 
it especially to all new Association 
presidents. (Association Press; $2.25.) 


* * * 


One who writes editorials had better 
look at his own back-yard. The New 
Yorker recently took something like 
fiendish glee in pointing out that, on 
the day preceding a particularly 
scathing editorial by Walter Lipp- 
mann about the Harvard scrubwomen, 
the New York World itself had sud- 
denly “given notice” to a hundred of 
its employees, including a number who 
had been in the service since the days 
of the elder Pulitzer. Thus ramified 
become ethics in the modern world! 


* * * 


I wonder if we are coming into an 
era of educational innovations which 
are a sort of counterpart to the auto- 
matic windshield wipers, four-wheel 
brakes, etc., in the automobile indus- 
try? Added to Swarthmore Honors, 
Wisconsin’s Experimental College, 
Yale’s Institute of Human Relations 
we now have Princeton’s School of 
Public and International affairs, espe- 
cially endorsed by President Hoover. 
News of another anything in the col- 
lege world is no news at all. It’s got 
to be different! 


* * * 


An old friend who has a passion 
and a genius for discovering interest- 
ing things that likewise have sig- 
nificance called me a few mornings 
ago to tell me about a new bibliog- 
raphy on the Negro just published by 
the New York Public Library. It is 
thirty enthralling pages of Negro 
achievement. I promptly bought two 
hundred copies to share with my 
friends. 

* + * 

About the year 375 St. Basil was 
recommending sauerkraut juice to his 
friends. Some day no doubt science 
will discover the hidden element in 


The Wayfarer 


religion that gives it its efficacy and 
come forth with a brand new name 
for it. In the meantime I suppose 
we may go on using sauerkraut juice 
and cultivating the values of religion 
even if our terminology is not com- 
plete. 


* * * 


I understand that Claude Bernard, 
the eminent French physiologist, once 
said that the two most desirable 
qualities in a research worker are 
ignorance and curiosity! Jesus said 
something like this too about the way 
one becomes a member of the King- 
dom of God, “Except you become as 
little children,” etc. 


* * * 


Duke University, I see, is to have 
Dr. Charles A. Ellwood. Beginning 
next September he will be responsible 
for building up a complete Depart- 
ment of Sociology. It is to be hoped 
that nothing in his new locus will in- 
terfere with Dr. Ellwood’s literary 
efforts. I note also that Lynn Harold 
Hough, one-time head of Northwest- 
ern University, is after a brief pas- 
torate in Montreal to join the staff of 
Drew Theological Seminary in the 


autumn. 
* ~ * 


I am much interested to see that 
Princeton will play all of its Eastern 
Intercollegiate Baseball League games 
this spring with the coaches off the 
bench and the undergraduate players 
in control. Columbia, Yale, Pennsyl- 
vania, Cornell and Dartmouth have 
agreed to this proposal made by 
Princeton. Why not? Who’s playing 
anyway? 

~ * * 

Dr. Henry T. Hodgkins’ present 
status as Director of the new Quaker 
institution to open its doors in Phila- 
delphia next September reminds me of 
the occasion when President Lovett, 
before Rice Institute was built, was 
introduced as “the world’s only mar- 
supial college president”! The pro- 
posed combination of post-graduate 
scholarship and free fellowship is in- 
triguing and unique. But this experi- 
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ment is not counter to the best in- 
sights of modern education—it simply 
is further along than others so far 
have ventured in actual practice. 

* * + 


Twenty-five years ago a Princeton 
athlete went to India. This year 
$100,000 has been placed at his dis- 
posal for the use of the Allahabad 
Agricultural institute, through which 
he has been rendering Christian serv- 
ice of the most practical sort to the 
farmers of that great country. And 
this (please note) is modern missions! 

~ * * 


When we think of foreign students 
we naturally think of the two thou- 
sand “quest students” from China, 
India and a score of other countries 
studying in America. But have we 
thought of the other thousands we 
send abroad? A recent survey in 
Paris reveals no less than five thou- 
sand Americans more or less seriously 
studying in that one city. We are 
witnessing, without question, the 
greatest student migration of all time, 
the significance of which for world 
friendship is colossal. 


+ * « 
Mooney and Billings are still in jail. 
* * * 


There can be little doubt that much 
of the recent headline attack on 
Soviet irreligion has been sheer non- 
sense. The one fact I personally have 
been able to confirm and therefore 
am willing to accept is that the U. S. 
S. R. has denied circulation in Rus- 
sia to our good friend The World To- 
morrow. That in itself unfortunately 
does not exactly reveal the open 
scientific mind which M. Stalin so 
stoutly professes for his government. 

* - . 

Although the author of the follow- 
ing lines is unknown, its thought will 
find hospitable harbor in the spirit of 
many friends of the WAYFARER who 
teach or preach: 


Lord, who am I to show the way 

To other people day by day— 

So prone myself to go astray? 

I speak of Knowledge—but I know 

How faint it flickers and how low 

The candles of my Knowledge glow. 

I speak of Power to will and do— 

But only learn to see anew 

My own great weakness through and 
through. 

I speak of Love for all mankind 

And all God’s creatures—but I find 

My love comes lagging far behind. 

Lord, if ’tis mine their guide to be 

Pray grant that every student see 

My learning leaning hard on Thee. 


THE WAYFARER. 
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